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INTRODUCTION. 


The  chief  object  of  the  following  pages, 
is  to  obviate  an  idea  equally  unfounded  and 
prejudicial,  that  the  use  of  the  Warm  Bath 
relaxes  the  frame,  and  renders  it  more  sus- 
ceptible of  cold  ;  and  to  prove  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  remedy  properly  applied,  is 
in  reality  a  Tonic,  and  fortifies  the  system 
against  cold.  For  this  purpose,  the  Author 
has  brought  into  view  all  the  practical  know- 
ledge he  could  collect  from  Medical  Writ- 
ers of  the  first  eminence,  whose  works  are 
too  voluminous,  too  numerous,  and  abound 
too  much  in  technical  and  scientific  terms, 
to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  generality  of 
readers,  who  seldom  have  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  go  through  an  elaborate  treatise. 
This  little  Work,  therefore,  does  not  lay 
claim  to  much  originality  :  for,  although 
some  facts  will  be  found  in  it  not  generally 
known,  which  the  Author  thinks  important 
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both  to  the  Profession  and  to  the  Public, 
yet  in  the  main  he  has  rather  aimed  at  dif- 
fusing a'knowledge  of  what  is  already  estab- 
lished, than  at  proposing  new  doctrines,  or 
vaunting  new  methods  of  cure.  For  the  im- 
perfections which  may  appear  through  these 
pages,  he  has  to  plead,  that  it  was  written 
at  many  different  and  distant  intervals,  oc- 
casioned by  interruptions  in  professional 
engagements. 

Though  the  external  use  of  water,  for  the 
purposes  of  health  and  cleanliness,  must 
have  been  common  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
the  practice  of  bathing  as  a  luxury,  or  as 
a  remedy,  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  polished  nations  of  Europe 
find  Asia.  In  the  early  records  of  antiquity 
mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  bathing,  either 
as  a  religious  ceremony,  or  as  the  means  of 
fortifying  the  body  against  the  hardships 
and  fatigues  of  war;  but  with  these  views, 
the  ('old  Bath  alone,  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance have  been  employed. 

The  practice  of  bathing  formed  part  of 
the  Mosaic  Laws.  On  various  occasions  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  remedy 
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for  diseases,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fa- 
mous Pool  of  Bethesda,  in  which  so  many 
cures  were  performed,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  Medicated  Warm  Bath.  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  2d  Book  of 
Kings,  that  the  practice  of  bathing,  as  a  re- 
medy for  cutaneous  disorders,  was  well  un- 
derstood in  those  days,  and  that  certain 
rivers  were  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  Thus  Naaman,  the  Syrian, 
when  desired  by  Elisha  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan,  for  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  ex- 
claimed, "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean  ?"* 

In  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  public 
baths,  some  of  which  were  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  at  once  eighteen  hundred  per- 
sons ;  which  establishments  were  regulated 
by  the  Legislature. 

Among  the  Turks  and  Arabians,  bathing 
was  an  established  custom  at  a  very  early 


*  2  Kings,  r.  12. 
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period,  and  is  considered  as  a  necessary  of 
life  to  this  day.  In  Russia  there  is  scarcely 
a  peasant's  hut  without  its  vapour  bath  ;  and 
at  Moscow,  public  baths  are  more  numerous 
than  the  Bagnios  at  Constantinople.  It 
would,  however,  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
little  Essay,  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
history  of  bathing.  Passing  over,  there- 
fore, more  distant  ages  and  nations,  the  Au- 
thor will  confine  his  farther  view  to  its  pro- 
gress in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  Great  Britain  the  warm  bath  must  have 
been  common  time  immemorial,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  natural  hot  springs  at  Bath* 
and  Bristol,  yet  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  we  have  no  account  of  vapour  bath- 
ing ;  about  that  time,  an  Italian  Physician, 
(Dr.  Dominiceti,)  formed  an  establishment 
*in  London,  to  which  the  late  Sir  John  Field, 
ing  gave  great  publicity,  by  recording  and 
circulating  the  cures  performed  at  it  to  the 
magistrates,  in  almost  every  part  of  England. 
Soon  after,  similar  establishments  were  open- 
ed in  Chelsea,  Knightsbridge,  and  various 

*  The  city  of  Bath  was  called  by  the  dnglo-Saxorif. 
Ace  Man's  Cester,  or  Sick  Man's  City, 
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parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  particularly  at  York, 
Manchester,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Bris- 
tol, &c. 

In  Ireland  warm  baths  were  first  establish- 
ed about  forty  years  ago ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1810,  that  a  vapour  bath  could  be  ob- 
tained in  this  city — in  that  year  an  establish- 
ment was  formed  in  Dublin,  in  which  the 
Author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  effects  of  the  external  application  of 
water,  in  its  different  forms  and  tempera- 
tures, on  the  human  body  :  and  the  predi- 
lection which,  it  will  be  seen,  he  entertains 
for  the  vapour  bath,  is  founded  upon  his 
personal  experience  in  that  establishment. 

Since  the  above,  similar  institutions  have 
been  formed  in  Cork  and  Newry,  and  will 
probably,  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, become  general  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Ireland. 


ON 
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A  celebrated  Physician  *  has  observed, 
that  "  In  all  things  which  our  Art  contains, 
there  is  nothing  that  does  good,  but  what  may 
also  do  harm  ;"  and,  that  "  when  a  remedy 
is  Used  indiscriminately ,  it  must  of  necessity 
very  frequently  be  used  improperly  ;"  this 
observation  can  in  no  instance  be  more  just- 
ly applied  than  in  that  of  bathing,  which  is 
a  subject  of  most  acknowledged  importance. 
The  effects  of  bathing  are  not  the  same  in 
all  conditions  of  the  system,  but  derive  their 
character  more  from  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  than  from  any  in- 


*  Dr.  Mead. 
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trinsic  properties  they  may  possess,  of  uni- 
versal activity.  Heat  and  Cold  are  neither 
strengthening  nor  debilitating  in  themselves, 
but  become  so,  merely  in  consequence  of 
certain  states  of  the  body  at  the  time  of 
their  application.  The  same  application, 
which,  in  a  strong  person  produces  increase 
of  strength,  may  tend  immediately  to  debi- 
litate the  feeble;  and  a  remedy,  which,  used 
with  moderation,  is  a  stimulant,  becomes  ra- 
pidly destructive  of  vital  power,  in  an  ex- 
cessive dose.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
body  has  a  temparature  uniformly  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  our  ordinary  sea- 
sons :  it  admits  of  but  a  slight  occasional 
alteration,  and  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Equa- 
torial and  Polar  regions.  Under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  health,  the  heat  of 
the  body  indicates  98  degrees,  on  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  :  it  is  seldom  materially 
reduced  even  by  sickness,  but  in  some  fe- 
vers rises  as  high  as  109  ;  these  alterations 
however  are  unnatural,  and  are  attended  by 
a  great  waste  of  strength.  The  uniformity 
of  temperature  is  sustained  entirely  by  the 
vital  powers,  and  the  process  appears  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
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force,  when  the  atmospheric  air  indicates 
60  degrees  :  every  material  deviation  from 
this  point,  whether  by  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  if  long  continued,  draws 
equally  upon  the  constitution,  and  produces 
relaxation  proportionate  to  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  cause ;  so  that  in  this  sense, 
both  heat  and  cold  are  directly  debilitating 
powers  to  the  human  constitution. 

If  the  body  has  been  for  some  time 
exposed  to  a  high  range  of  temparature, 
the  action  of  the  vascular  system  is  encreas- 
ed,  and  the  blood  is  preserved  at  its  own 
temperature,  98  degrees,  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  perspired  fluids;  this  expenditure 
rapidly  debilitates,  and  a  bath  at  60  degrees 
would  be  tonic  under  such  circumstances, 
by  abating  the  debilitating  cause.    If  the 
same  person  had  been  long  exposed  to  a 
range  of  temperature  below  the  freezing 
point,  the  power  of  life  would  be  equally 
exerted  in  keeping  up  the  98  degrees,  but 
in  a  different  way ;  and  there  would  follow 
equal  waste  and  an  equal  debility  :  the 
same  hath  of  60  degrees  would  then  prove 
tonic,  by  arresting  the  necessity  for  such 
exertion  of  the  vital  powers,  and  giving  the 
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constitution  breathing  time — accord ingiy, 
the  temperature  of  snow  is  sufficient  for  sti- 
mulating frost-bitten  limbs.  To  a  person 
chilled  by  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our 
wintry  rains,  and  more  especially  if  of  a 
weak  habit,  this  same  bath  of  60  would  be 
too  cold,  and  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, still  further  debilitate;  in  such  a 
case,  a  tepid  bath  would  alone  be  tonic,  by 
its  direct  stimulus. 

In  very  feeble  persons,  who  are  not  equal 
to  support  the  expense  of  vital  power,  ne- 
cessary for  preserving  the  natural  heat  dur- 
ing winter,  who  are  subject  to  cold  feet,  and 
generally  chilliness,  a  warm  bath  is  tonic, 
by  an  artificial  supply  of  heat.  II",  however, 
the  same  person  indulge  too  long  in  this 
luxury,  he  acquires  a  quantity  of  superflu- 
ous heat,  which  generates  a  necessity  for 
increased  perspiration,  and  thus  equally 
nails  too  much  on  his  vital  powers.  To  such 
person j  and  in  such  away,  the  warm  bath  is 
debilitating.  The  propriety,  therefore,  of 
bathing,  and  the  mode  of  bath  which  may  be 
admissible,  are  matters  of  no  trifling  consi- 
deration, and  should  never,  in  disease,  be  left 
to  the  patient's  own  unassisted  judgment. 
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The  body  is  capable  of  resisting  different 
degrees  of  external  heat  or  cold,  according 
to  the  habit  it  has  acquired  :  there  are  in- 
stances of  its  bearing  20  degrees  below  0, 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  with  very  mo- 
derate clothing,  arid  115  above  it,  without 
alteration. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  heat 
is  often  very  considerable,  (200  degrees 
and  upwards,*)  the  heat  of  the  bod}-  does 
not  alter,  and  animals  have  sometimes  been 
exposed  to  a  much  greater  degree.  I  once 
exposed  a  dog  to  a  heat  of  300  for  half 
an  hour,  (a  heat  sufficient  to  roast  him 
if  dead)  without  his  natural  temperature 
being  much  increased.  The  heat  of  the 
body  has  seldom  been  observed  to  be  less 
than  94,  or  more  than  110:  thus,  the 
power  which  produces,  maintains,  and  re- 
gulates the  heat  of  the  human  body  in  health, 
produces  heat  when  the  surrounding  sub- 
stances are  cold,  and  produces  cold  when 
the  surrounding  substances  are  warm. 

In  order  to  give  as  complete  and  as  po- 
pular a  view  of  the  subject  as  the  limits  of 

*  ForJyce's  Lectures. 
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my  present  undertaking  will  allow.  I  shall 
first  consider  the  several  varieties  of  baths 
now  in  use,  the  effects  which  each  produce 
on  the  human  body  in  its  healthy  state,  and 
then  draw  conclusions  -how  far  bathing  is 
of  use  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Certain  saline  and  medical  impregnations 
of  the  water,  together  with  the  differences 
of  temperature  employed,  from  near  the 
freezing  point  to  a  heat  considerably  above 
that  of  the  body,  constitute  the  principal 
varieties  of  baths,  which  are  denominated 
salt  water,  or  medicated,  cold;  cool,  tepid, 
warm,  hot,  and  vapour  baths.  When  the  nak- 
ed body  is  exposed  to  the  cold  air  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  is  termed  an  air  bath, 
a  practice  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin  as 
a  substitute  for  bathing. 

By  far  the  most  important  varieties  of 
baths  are  those  in  respect  of  temperature. 
The  cold  bath  possesses  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  from  above  32  to 
65  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  temperature 
between  that  and  a  tepid  bath,  viz.  from  65  to 
85,  may  be  called  cool ;  the  medium  tempc- 
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rature  of  the  tepid  is  90  ;  and  from  95  to  98, 
is  denominated  warm  :  when  it  exceed:; 
blood  heat,  or  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  body,  it  is  a  hot  bath,  which  is  seldom 
used  above  105  degrees  :  the  vapour  or  steam 
bath,  which  may  be  considered  only  as  a  mo- 
dification of  the  hot,  is  used  from  100  to 
130,  which  degree  could  not  be  endured  in 
a  denser  medium. 

According  to  the  mode  in  which  baths  are 
employed,  they  are  usually  distinguished 
into  general  or  partial.  General,  when  the 
whole  body  is  plunged  or  immersed  in  wa- 
ter, to  which  the  term  bathing  is  more  strict- 
ly applied  ;  and  when  the  water  is  thrown 
over  the  body  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
which  causes  it  to  descend  in  a  shower,  it 
is  called  a  shower  bath  ;  this  last  method  is 
by  medical  men  sometimes  termed  affusion, 
and  is  practised  both  with  cold  and  tepid 
water,  with  good  effects  :  when  the  lower 
pari  of  the  body  is  immersed  in  water,  it  is 
denominated  hip  bath ;  and  when  the  feet 
only  are  bathed,  the  bath  employed  is  called 
pcdiluvium. 

In  describing  the  effects  and  uses  of  baths 
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*ff  different  temperatures,  I  shall  begin  with 
the 

COLD  BATH, 

whose  temperature  does  not  exceed  65  de- 
grees, as  that  which  in  this  country  is  most 
generally  employed. 

When  a  person  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
health  is  immersed  in  a  cold  bath,  he  first 
experiences  a  general  sensation  of  cold, 
which  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  general  sensation  of  warmth,  the  latter  ra- 
pidly increasing,  so  as  to  cause  the  sur- 
rounding water  to  feel  of  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature. If  the  immersion  has  been  sud- 
den and  momentary,  and  the  body  be  imme- 
diately dried  and  covered  from  the  air,  the 
agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  continues,  the 
whole  body  feels  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  na- 
tural perspiration  is  increased. 

If,  however,  the  immersion  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  water  be  not 
at  the  highest  range  of  the  temperature  as- 
signed to  the  cold  bath,  the  sensation  of 
warmth  goes  off,  and  is  followed  by  numb- 
ness and  shivering,  the  skin  becomes  pale 
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and  contracted,  the  vessels  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  oody  are  evidently  diminished 
in  diameter,  and  the  blood  which  flows 
through  them  is  drawn  towards  the  internal 
parts  :  the  person  feels  drowsy  and  inactive, 
his  joints  become  rigid  and  inflexible,  his  ' 
limbs  are  affected  with  pain  and  cramps, 
his  respiration  becomes  quick  and  irregu- 
lar, his  pulse  slow  and  small,  and  his  per- 
spiration suppressed.  If  the  immersion  be 
still  continued,  or  if  the  water  be  very  cold, 
the  pulse  gradually  ceases,  the  action  of  the 
heart  becomes  weak  and  lano-uid,  a  sensa- 
tion  of  faintness  and  coldness  of  the  sto- 
mach is  experienced,  followed  by  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  whole  animal  heat ;  at 
length  the  vital  energy  becomes  exhausted, 
and  death  ultimately  ensues. 

In  the  foregoing  description,  we  suppose 
that  the  body  has  been  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  water;  if,  as  it  often  happens  with 
weak  or  timid  people,  the  bather  enters  the 
bath  slowly,  or  if  the  water  be  much  below 
60  degrees,  the  sensation  of  cold  is  more 
striking,  a  shivering  is  produced,  and  as  the 
person  advances  so  as  to  make  the  water  rise 
toward  the  belly  and  chest,  a  shuddering 
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and  convulsive  sobbing  takes  place,  some- 
times attended  with  sickness  and  head-ach. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  applied  by  way  of 
affusion,  or  from  a  shower  bath,  its  effects 
are  generally  more  sudden  and  more  tran- 
sient, though  by  repeated  affusions  they 
may  be  increased  or  prolonged  to  any  re- 
quired extent.  The  degree  of  returning 
warmth  will  depend  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  body  being  preserved  from  the  evapo- 
rating action  of  the  air. 

The  warm  glow  or  increase  of  animal  heat, 
which  so  generally  follows  the  sensation  of 
cold,  experienced  on  the  sudden  application 
of  the  cold  bath,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  re- 
action of  the  system,  which  enables  it  to 
resist  an  external  impression,  by  which  it 
might  be  injured  ;  this  re-action  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  cause  by 
which  it  is  excited,  and  to  the  vigour  of 
the  vital  powers,  of  which  it  constitutes  a 
peculiar  effort.  It  is  this  re-action  of  the 
system  which  enables  the  body  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  application  of  the  cold 
bath  ;  and  where  the  re-action  does  not  take 
place,  or  takes  place  only  in  a  small  degree, 
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the  cold  bath  has  been  injudiciously  em- 
ployed— hence,  where  the  system  has  been 
debilitated  by  long  continued  exertion,  or 
disease,  the  cold  bath  should  be  avoided ; 
and  when  after  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  a 
person  feels  heavyj  inactive,  or  chilly,  or 
finds  himself  affected  with  head  ach,  or 
tightness  across  the  chest,  it  is  evident  it 
does  not  agree  with  him,  or  that  he  has 
continued  it  for  too  l,ong  a  time. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appear, 
that  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  is  attended  with 
the  following  effects  : — a  sudden  and  pow- 
erful shock  is  given  to  the  body  on  the  first 
immersion  ;  a  sudden  abstraction  of  heat 
takes  place  from  the  surface,  and  a  sudden 
increase  of  blood  to  the  interior  parts  ;  a  re- 
action of  the  system  counteracts  the  shock, 
and  restores  the  diminished  temperature. 
In  its  general  and  primary  effects,  therefore, 
the  cold  bath,  judiciously  used,  acts  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  by 
rousing  the  vital  powers  to  exertion  ;  and  to 
this  effect  its  advantages,  as  a  remedy,  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  supposed? 
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even  by  medical  men,  that  immersion  in  the 
cold  bath,  when  the  body  was  considerably 
heated  with  exercise  or  other  exertion,  is  a 
dangerous  practice  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a 
general  custom  with  bathers  who  find  them- 
selves overheated,  to  wait  till  they  are  cool, 
before  they  plunge  into  the  bath.  This  opi- 
nion, and  this  practice,  have  been  examined 
and  ably  controverted  by  the  late  Dr.  Currie, 
who  has  shown,  both  from  theory  and  ex- 
perience, that  the  opinion  is  erroneous,  and 
the  practice  injudicious.  This  is  so  true, 
that  he  has  for  some  years  directed  infirm 
persons  to  use  such  a  degree  of  exercise  be- 
fore immersion,  as  may  produce  such  in- 
creased action  of  the  vascular  system,  with 
some  increase  of  heat,  and  thus  secure  a 
force  of  re-action  under  the  shock,  which 
otherwise  might  not  always  take  place.  The 
popular  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  is  safest 
to  go  perfectly  cool  into  the  water,  is  an 
unfounded  error,  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  ;  and  if  persons  in  compli- 
ance with  this  opinion,  persist  in  waiting 
at  the  edge  of  the  bath  till  they  are  cooled, 
they  should  attribute  any  unhealthy  chilli- 
ness that  may  follow  their  plunge  into- the 
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water,  rather  to  their  own  injudicious  pre- 
caution, than  to  the  effects  of  the  bath  on 
a  supposed  improper  heat  of  the  system  at 
the  moment  of  immersion. 

In  glass-houses,  and  other  manufactories, 
where  the  persons  employed  are  exposed  to 
extraordinary  degrees  of  heat,  such  persons, 
guided  by  nature,  often  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain relief  by  exposing  themselves  to  de- 
grees of  cold,  which,  on  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  would  in  their  situation 
prove  inevitably  fatal.  In  this  city  it  is 
common  for  the  workmen  in  such  manufac- 
tories, contiguous  to  the  Liffey,  after  endur- 
ing for  some  time  the  consuming  heat  of 
their  furnaces,  to  plunge  into  the  river  ;  a 
practice  which  they  find  in  no  respect  in- 
jurious :  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  wo- 
men immediately  after  delivery,  seek  a  re- 
fuge from  their  burning  atmosphere,  by 
immersion  in  the  sea. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  truth,  that  from 
whatever  cause  the  heat  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased, in  proportion  to  this  increase  (pro- 
vided no  local  disease  has  occurred)  is  the 
safety  with  which  cold  may  be  applied.  In 
D  2 
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flie  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  Sir  Charles 
Blagdon,  and  others,*  it  is  l'epeatedly  men- 
tioned, that  these  gentlemen  passed  from 
a  room  heated  to  200  degrees  and  up- 
wards, into  the  cold  air,  with  perfect  safety. 
"  During  the  whole  day,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Blagdon,  "  we  passed  out,  (and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  seemed  to  have  been  240, 
and  sometimes  260  degrees,)  after  every 
experiment,  immediately  into  the  cold  air, 
without  any  precaution  ;  after  exposing  our 
naked  bodies  to  the  heat,  and  sweating  most 
violently,  we  constantly  went  into  a  cold 
room,  and  stood  there  for  some  minutes  be- 
fore we  began  to  dress,  yet  no  one  received 
the  least  injury  f 

From  the  effects  of  the  cold  bath  on  the 
healthy  body,  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn, 
respecting  its  employment  in  the  cure  of 
disease. 

The.  principal  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  cold  bathing,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  are,  either  the  reduction  of  excessive 

*  Trai.s.  Roy.  Soc.  Vol.  LXV.  p.  11 1  and  484. 

+  Po"e  494. 
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heat,  or  the  producing-  a  salutary  re-action 
of  the  system.  Jn  the  former  way,  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  several  febrile  diseases, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased above  the  natural  standard  ;  but  affu- 
sion,  in  those  cases,  is  more  advisable,  and 
more  efficacious  in  reducing  the  morn  id 
temperature  than  immersion — this  practice 
must  of  course  then  rest  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  physicians. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to 
the  practice  of  cold  affusion  in  Persia,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  as  described 
by  Sir  John  Chardin,  a  French  Protestant 
refugee,  who  made  a  number  of  journies 
into  Asia:  he  was  knighted  bv  Charles  II. 
his  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1688,  and  no  traveller  stands  higher  for  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity. 

The  Persian  physicians,  he  informs  us, 
were  then,  as  they  are  probably  still,  reli- 
gious disciples  of  Galen,  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  cotemporary  w'lth  JESUS  CHRIST, 
and  to  have  had  much  intercourse  and  con- 
versation with  him.  Bathing  was  one  of 
their  great  remedies,  especially  in  fever,  as 
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appears  from  his  own  remarkable  case,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abridgment : 

*«  O  n  the  20th  of  May  ,  1 674,  he  had  reach- 
ed Bender  Abassi,  on  the  Persian  Gulph,  op- 
posite the  Isle  of  Ormus,  in  the  27th  degree 
of  North  latitude,  where  he  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  Sarat,  which  was  to 
carry  him  to  India.  The  place  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  }7ear  being  very  unhealthy,  he 
was  advised  by  the  physicians  not  to  re- 
main, but  to  return  through  Persia  by  land. 
He  set  out  on  his  return  acoordinsr.lv.,  and 
on  the  23d  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack 
of  fever,  with  delirium.  He  had  a  French 
surgeon  with  him,  who  gave  him  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power.  The  air  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  taken  ill  was  so  bad ,  that 
he  resolved  to  be  carried  forward  in  spite 
of  his  weakness  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  eigh- 
teen men  were  hired,  who  made  a  sort  of  lit- 
ter, or  bier,  of  canes  and  branches  of  trees, 
by  which  they  carried  him  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  village  of  Laar.  For  the  first  and 
second  day,  during  this  mode  of  travelling, 
the  fever  continued,  with  frequent  fain  tings, 
but  on  the  third  day  he  had  a  crisis,  and  was 
relieved. 
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"  He  arrived  at  Laar,  at  day-break,  on  the 
27th,  for  they  travelled  by  night  only,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat ;  there  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  governor's  phy- 
sician.   The  fever  returned  with  violence  ; 
the  French  surgeon  and  himself  thought  the 
case  desperate,  but  the  Persian  physician 
treated  it  as  of  no  consequence.    "  You 
have,"  said  he  gravely,  4tthe  fever  of  Ben- 
der ;  but  do  not  be  uneasy,  for  with  God's 
blessing,  I  will  relieve  you  from  it  this  very 
day."    Chardin  cried,   "  I  am  dying  of 
heat !"    "  I  know  it,"  said  he,  "  but  you 
shall  soon  be  cooled."    The  physician  pre- 
scribed a  quantity  of  medicine,  consisting 
of  two  emulsions,  a  cooling  confection,  a 
quart  of  some  bitter  decoction,  four  bottles 
of  willow  water,  and  a  teapot-ful  of  ptysan. 
These  arrived  by  an  apothecary,  about  nine 
o'clock.    He  swallowed  the  medicines  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  reluctance,  but  with- 
out apparent  benefit.    About  ten  his  heat 
and  thirst  increased  rapidly,  and  the  apothe- 
cary told  him  he  should  have  been  happy 
to  give  him  snow  water  to  drink,  but  that 
snow  being  scarce,  none  could  be  procured 
any  where  but  at  the  Governor's.    "  As  in 
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the  extreme  heat  of  my  fever,"  said  Char- 
din,  "  I  thought  nothing  could  be  so  deli- 
cious as  a  draught  of  snow  water;  I  sent  to 
beg  a  little  of  the  Governor,  who  sent  me 
some  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  I  had  the 
most  raging  thirst,  I  drank  with  more  plea- 
sure and  avidity  than  I  had  ever  done  in  my 
life.  Mv  apothecary  was  always  near  me; 
it  was  he  who  administered  the  liquid  to 
me  ;  he  filled  a  large  vase  with  barley  water 
and  willow  water,  put  a  lump  of  snow  into 
it,  and  when  it  was  half  melted  gave  me  the 
vessel,  and  desired  me  to  drink  my  fill:  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  drinking  was  the  greater, 
because  the  liquor  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  I  took  it  by  the  physician's  desire. 
I  was  lying  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house, 
in  a  cool  room,  my  bed  stretched  on  the 
ground;  every  hour  the  floor  was  watered, 
so  that  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  quite 
covered  with  water,  but  nothing  could  allay 
the  heat  of  my  malignant  fever,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  irritated,  rather  than  abated,  by  so 
many  cooling  remedies.  My  apothecary 
then  ordered  my  bed  to  be  taken  up,  say- 
ing it  heated  me,  and  he  spread  a  thin  mat. 
in  its  place,  upon  which  he  made  me  lie 
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down  in  my  shirt,  without  any  other  cover- 
ino-,  and  then  made  two  men  come  and  fan 
me  ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  the  heat  con- 
tinued as  oppressive  as  ever.  The  apothe- 
cary, who  paid  me  the  most  constant  atten- 
tion, then  procured  two  buckets  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  having  placed  me  on  a  chair,  on 
which  I  was  supported  by  two  men,  poured 
the  water  over  my  body,  and  then  taking  a 
large  bottle  of  rose  water,  bathed  my  head, 
face,  arms  and  breast :  I  blessed  in  my  heart 
the  Persian  practice  of  medicine,  which 
treated  sick  persons  so  voluptuously,  but 
my  French  surgeon",  wlio  was  always  by  me, 
could  not  contain  his  indignation—-"  The 
man  is  killing  you,  sir,"  said  he  in  a  com- 
passionate tone  :  "  What !  bathe  you  with 
cold  water  in  the  heat  of  a  fever,  with  a  pint 
of  emulsion,  two  pints  of  decoction,  and  a 
pound  of  confection  in  your  belly  ;  depend 
upon  it,"  added  he,  "  that  instead  of  being 
very  soon  without  fever,  as  he  has  promised 
you,  your  death  will  be  the  end  of  this  bu- 
siness." "  I  do  not  know  what  will  hap- 
pen," answered  I,  "  but  at  any  rate,  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  I  were  about  to  die,  as  you 
suppose."    Indeed  at  that  moment  I  felt  the 
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heat  within  me  diminish,  and  my  senses  re- 
turn :  upon  my  apothecary  having  felt  my 
pulse,  said  he,  "  Your  fever  is  abating." 
It  went  oiT  from  that  time  so  quickly,  that 
by  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  quite 
free  from  it,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  surgeon— -he  was  quite  astonished, 
and  I  was  transported  with  joy.  After  hav- 
ing offered  up  my  devotions  to  God,  as  the 
first  cause  of  my  recovery,  I  said  to  the 
apothecary,  that  to  complete  my  happiness 
I  must  see  my  physician. 

"  In  the  evening  he  arrived,  and  I  received 
him  as  a  prophet,  or  as  Esculapius  himself ; 
he  had  learned  how  I  had  spent  the  day, 
and  ordered  me  a  mess  of  rice,  boiled  in 
water,  with  cinnamon  and  the  bark  of  dried 
pomegranate,  pounded  together.  I  had  tak- 
en no  nourishment  whatever  for  five  days." 

The  manner  of  applying  cold  in  this  case, 
corresponds  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down.  The  Persian  physician  attacked  the 
fever  at  the  height  of  the  exacerbation  ;  he 
had  in  view  the  subduing  the  morbid  heat. 
Whether  the  cold  affusion,  as  described  by 
•Sir  John  Chardin,  has  continued  in  Persia 
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down  to  the  present  time,  I  am  not  inform- 
ed, but  that  a  similar  practice  prevails  in 
the  corresponding  climate  of  Africa,  ap- 
pears from  the  information  of  Bruce :  see 
his  Travels,  vol.  III.  p.  35. 

Various  histories  are  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  medicine,  of  persons  who,  under 
the  delirium  of  fever,  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  cold  water  ;  in  almost  all  of  which 
it  is  mentioned,  as  very  extraordinary,  that 
the  patients  when  taken  tip  were  perfectly 
in  their  senses,  and  speedily  recovered  from 
their  disorder.  Of  these  cases,  a  great  num- 
ber have  occurred  at  sea,  where  it  is  evi- 
dent accidents  of  this  kind  are  most  likely 
to  happen. 

In  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  seamen,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Cockburn,  Physician  to  the 
Fleet,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, several  cases  are  related  of  sailors, 
who,  in  the  time  of  delirium,  or  of  having 
calentures,*  when  lying  in  their  hammocks 
of  a  calm  summer's  day,  seeing  the  sea 
through  the  gun  ports  very  plain  and  smooth, 

*  Calenture,  is  a  distemper  in  hot  climatei,  wherein 
they  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  field«. 
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imagined  it  to  be  a  green  meadow,  got  up 
to  walk,  and  fell  into  the  sea ;  if  taken  up 
alive,  and  placed  in  their  hammocks,  these 
men  sweated  very  plentifully,  and  quickly 
shook  off  their  disorder. 

The  cold  bath  is  said  to  have  cured  teta- 
nus, or  locked  jaw  ;  epilepsy,  or  the  falling 
sickness  ;  hydrophobia,  or  canine  madness  ; 
and  insanity.  The  benefit  derived  from 
the  cold  bath  in  these  disorders,  depends 
on  its  being  used  in  the  paroxysm  of  con- 
vulsion ;  its  efficacy  consists  in  resolving  or 
abating  the  paroxysms ;  and  when  this  effect 
is  produced,  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  is 
greatly  retarded,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 
The  following  cases  will  illustrate  this  sin- 
gular fact. 

"  A  seaman  on  board  the  Princess  Amelia, 
East  Indiaman,  at  the  Diamond  Harbour, 
where  the  Company's  ships  anchor,  a  very 
stout,  athletic  man,  in  whom  the  remittent 
fever  had  at  times  alternated  with  epilepsy, 
(a  disorder  very  frequent  in  the  East  Indies,) 
jumped  over  board  ;  at  the  moment  he  did 
this,  an  alligator  was  along-side  the  ship — 
he  seemed  at  once  to  become  sensible  of  his 
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danger,  and  swam  with  great  vigour  till  he 
was  assisted.    The  moment  he  came  on 
deck,  his  countenance,  which  was  before 
grim  and  unpromising,  assumed  a  more 
mild  and  temperate  aspect ;  his  pulse,  which 
had  been  extremely  quick  and  feeble,  was 
now  slower  and  fuller  ;  and  Ids  recollection, 
which  had  been  confused  and  indistinct,  be- 
came clear  and  accurate;  he  was  immedi- 
ately rubbed  dry  and  put  to  bed — his  senses 
returned  instantly— he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  which  terminated  in  a  profuse  and 
general  perspiration.    The  consequences 
were,  a  very  speedy  and  permanent  re- 
covery." 

In  Currie's  Medical  Observations,  an  in- 
teresting case  of  insanity  is  recorded,  which 
I  shall  briefly  state,  as  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cold  bath  in 
that  disorder,  after  the  warm  bath,  with  a 
variety  of  other  remedies,  had  been  tried  in 
vain. 

"  L.  I.  aged  thirty-two,  a  man  of  very  ir- 
regular habits  of  life,  was  admitted  into  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  a  state  of  furious  insa- 
nity, supposed  to  be  brought  on  by  exces- 
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sive  drinking,"— here  the  Doctor  relates 
the  whole  of  his  medical  treatment,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state,  that  the 
usual  powerful  methods  of  coercion  were 
had  recourse  to,  and  saline  and  other  pur- 
gatives, opium  digitalis,  and  the  warm  bath, 
with  bark,  and  steel,  were  exhibited,  with- 
out any  tranquillizing  effect,  from  the  2d 
of  June  to  the  21st  of  July  :  "he  became 
emaciated,  and  his  pulse  feeble,  and  he 
was  more  fierce  than  ever.  On  the  2 1st 
of  July,  during  a  violent  fit  of  his  disorder, 
he  was  thrown  headlong  into  the  cold  bath; 
he  came  out  calm,  and  nearly  rational,  and 
this  interval  of  reason  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  23d  he  was  thrown  a^ain 
into  the  bath,  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  as 
before  — -as  he  came  out,  he  was  thrown  in 
again,  and  this  was  repeated  five  different 
times,  till  he  could  not  leave  the  bath  with- 
out assistance ;  he  became  perfectly  calm 
and  rational  in  the  bath,  and  has  remained 
so  ever  since.  He  continued  for  some  time 
in  the  Asylum,  using  the  cold  bath  daily, 
and  taking  the  oxyd  of  zinc  in  small  quan- 
tities. He  never  relapsed,  and  was  dis- 
charged sometime  afterwards,  in  perfect 
health  of  body  and  mind." 
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In  nervous  diseases,  very  much  of  the 
o-ood  effects  of  the  bath  arises  from  the 
shock,  which  the  nervous  system  receives 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  immersion  ; — 
this  effect  is  to  a  great  degree  insured  by 
the  use  of  the  shower  bath,  which  is  always 
a  good  substitute,  where  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  common  cold  bath  ;  and 
is,  in  some  cases,  even  to  be  preferred,  as 
affording  a  more  regulated  application,  and 
one  that  acts  immediately  on  the  head. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  easy  to 
enumerate  the  cases  in  which  cold  bathing 
will  prove  injurious.  When  the  powers  of 
life  are  very  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  lowered,  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  that  salutary  re-action,  on 
which  the  virtue  of  this  remedy  depends  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  still  further  decrease  of 
strength  and  temperature  must  be  the  result. 
In  general  plethora,  or  fullness  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
more  important  viscera,  the  cold  bath  proves 
injurious,  however  high  the  feverish  heat, 
which  accompanies  such  diseases,  may  be 
raised.  For,  by  repelling  the  blood  from  the 
surface,  the  cold  bath  causes  a  greater  in- 
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flux  of  that  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the 
body,  the  inflamed  part,  already  oppress- 
ed by  too  large  a  proportion  of  nou- 
rishment and  excitement,  is  thereby  driven 
into  still  moi-e  inordinate  action,  and  the 
disease  rendered  more  violent  and  danger- 
ous. Another  circumstance  which  prevents 
the  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  is  the  uncon- 
querable dread  that  it  sometimes  inspires, 
and  which  no  effort  of  the  mind  can  pre- 
vent :  when  this  unfortunately  is  the  case, 
re-action  very  seldom  follows  the  forcible 
application  of  the  remedy,  but  a  shivering 
fit  takes  place,  with  all  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances, which  mark  its  inutility,  and 
render  its  application  injurious. 

In  these  cases,  the  cold  bath,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  inadmissible ;  and  in  no  instance 
whatever  should  it  be  used,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  a  physician.  Numbers  of  invalids, 
delicate  females,  puny,  rickety,  and  young 
children,  who  crowd  the  watering  places 
in  the  bathing  season,  are  materially  in- 
jured in  their  health  by  the  unadvised 
and  injudicious  use  of  this  powerful  appli- 
cation. 
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Sea  bathing  has  frequently  received  the 
credit  of  a  cure,  which  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  change  of  air ;  and  many  times, 
unsuspectingly,  the  gradual  and  permanent 
application  of  the  cold  bath  have  originated 
and  laid  the  foundation,  of  chronic  dis- 
eases and  peculiarity  'of  constitution.  Its 
utility  in  scrofula,  and  glandular  swellings 
of  the  neck,  is  extremely  doubtful.  Mr. 
Carmichael,  in  his  very  ingenious  Treatise 
on  Scrofula,  corroborates  my  opinion  on 
the  effects  of  the  cold  bath  in  that  disease. 
Respecting  the  inefficacy,  or  rather  inju- 
rious tendency  of  sea  bathing,  where  the 
patient's  vital  powers  are  so  deficient  that 
re-action  does  not  follow  the  immersion, 
he  discards  its  use  altogether;  but  from 
the  action  of  the  tepid  salt  water  on  the 
vessels  of  the  skin,  he  says  it  is  an  auxi- 
liary that  cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable, 
and  from  which  he  has  witnessed  the  very 
best  effects. 

Indigestion,  swelled  abdominal  viscera, 
enlarged  mesinteric  glands,  obstructed  li- 
vers, indurated  spleens,  chronic  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  many  other 
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disorders,  are  frequently  the  result  of  cold 
bathing. 

Darwin  thinks  that  the  diseased  liver  and 
spleen  are  generated  during  the  cold  fit  of 
the  ague  :  the  longr-continued  shivering 
fit,  which  precedes  re-action  of  the  cold 
bath,  in  feehle  patients,  is  very  analogous 
to  that  condition  of  the  body. 

The  cdld  affusion,  and  cold  bath,  have 
been  recommended  by  many  surgical  writ- 
ers, to  assist  the  reduction  of  strangulated 
hernia:  I  have  seen  them  tried  sometimes 
with  advantage,  but  much  oftener  without 
success.  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  saw  a  spon- 
taneous ascent  of  a  strangulated  intestine, 
caused  by  a  single  immersion  in  the  cold 
bath  ;  but  a  solitary  instance  of  its  utility 
should  not  induce  us  to  try  this  practice, 
when  we  are  in  possession  of  a  much  safer 
and  more  effectual  remedy,  the  warm  and 
vapour  bath. 

In  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints,  how- 
ever—in diseases  of  the  hip  joint,  lumbago, 
or  sciatica,  after  the  removal  of  those  com- 
plaints by  the  use  of  the  vapour  or  hot  bath, 
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(and  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies,) 
the  alternation  of  the  cold  with  the  va- 
pour bath,  places  the  system  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  defence  against  a  renewal  of 
the  morbid  action  ;  and  nothing  appears 
to  restore  strength  so  rapidly  as  the  cold 
bath,  to  such  patients.  In  gouty  inflam- 
mation, the  application  of  cold  has  been 
much  recommended  by  one  physician,  (Dr. 
Kinglake),  but  is  by  no  means  generally  ad- 
vised— it  should  be  made  with  great  cau- 
tion, if  at  all.  When  the  inflammation  dis- 
appears, the  use  of  the  cold  bath  may  as- 
sist in  renewing  the  tone  of  the  vessels, 
and  inducing  a  more  perfect  and  rapid  re- 
covery. 

There  is  a  point  of  debility  and  morbid 
feeling,  after  the  cessation  of  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  at  which  the  cold  bath  has  as  good 
an  effect  as  in  rheumatism,*  and  from  the 
benefits  arising  from  its  use,  in  such  cases, 
the  vapour  bath  should  be  first  used,  to  in- 
duce that  state  of  feeling  on  the  surface, 
which  is  so  immediately  beneficial  on  the 
application  of  cold.    This  seems  consonant 


*  Dr.  Kentish. 
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to  the  effects  we  perceive  in  inflammations 
of  other  parts.  The  inflammation  of  the 
eye  sometimes  yields  to  cold  applications, 
and  at  others  resists  them,  and  then  the  ap- 
plication of  hot  fomentations  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  In  some  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eye,  particularly  in  many  cases 
after  the  operation  of  couching,  or  of 
breaking  up  the  crystalline  humour  in  the 
e}-e,  as  lately  practised  in  this  city  by 
Mr.  Adams,  the  alternate  use  of  the  cold 
and  tepid  shower  bath  produced  a  cessation 
of  inflammation,  when  neither  of  them,  sin- 
gly, appeared  capable  of  putting  a  stop  to 
increased  action. 

Horace  attributed  the  recovery  of  his 
sight  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  at  Clu- 
sium  and  Gabii,  after  the  use  of  the  hot 
baths  at  Baiae. 

Nam  mihi  Baias 
Musa  super  vacuas  Antonius,  et  tameii  illis 
Me  facit  invfsuin,  gelida  quum  perluor  undd 
Per  medium  digiis. 

r.nsT.  xv.  lib.  ). 
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When  water  exceeds  the  temperature  of 
65  degrees,  and  till  it  arrives  at  85,  it  may 
be  termed  cool  :  a  bath  of  this  temperature 
is  seldom  employed,  except  preparatory  to 
the  cold  bath.  The  usual  custom,  and  in- 
deed the  best  preparation  for  cold  bathing, 
is  to  begin  with  a  warm,  then  a  tepid,  and 
afterwards  a  cool  bath  ;  after  this  course, 
the  bather  may  in  general  plunge  with  safe- 
ty into  the  cold  bath.  In  most  cases,  a  bath 
every  second  day,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  warm  bathing  to  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, will  be  sufficiently  frequent  ;  after- 
wards, the  cold  immersion  may  be  conti- 
nued daily — but  the  bather  should  never 
remain  above  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
water ;  and  if  not  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, should  merely  make  the  plunge,  and 
coming  immediately  out,  have  himself  dried 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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On  immersing  the  body  in  a  tepid  bath, 
which  takes  its  range  from  85  to  95  de- 
grees, no  striking  sensation  of  either  heat 
or  cold  is  felt.  Here  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
cold,  which  a  person  may  feel  on  immer- 
sion in  water  of  a  medium  temperature, 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
to  which  his  body  has  been  previously  ex- 
posed;  so  that  a  person  much  chilled, 
will,  on  entering  a  tepid  bath,  feel  the 
water  warm—while  another,  who  has  been 
heated  by  exercise,  will  find  it  sensibly 
cold.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fami- 
liar experiment  of  immersing  one  hand  in 
a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  the  other  in  one 
of  water  that  is  moderately  hot,  and  then 
plunging  both,  at  the  same  time,  into  tepid 
water ;  the  cooled  hand  will  feel  the  tepid 
water  warm,  while  the  heated  hand,  will 
have  a  sensation  of  cold.  Immersion  in  a 
tepid  bath  is  attended  with  several  advan- 
tages—the surface  of  the  skin  is  freed  from 
that  scaly  matter,  which  always  collects, 
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more  or  less,  in  the  healthiest  perspns  ;  and 
hence  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  opened, 
and  the  natural  perspiration  is  promoted  ; 
the  limbs  are  rendered  supple,  and  any 
stiffness,  which  may  have  been  produced 
by  great  exertion  or  fatigue,  is  removed. 
Such  an  immersion  has  also  been  found  to 
allay  thirst;  a  proof,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
physiological  writersj  that  a  quantity  of 
water  is  absorbed,  and  enters  through  the 
skin.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  af- 
ter the  operation  of  bronchotony,  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  put  into  a  bath  of  milk, 
•whey,  or  broth  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
fables  of  mythology  and  the  legends  of 
superstition,  even  human  blood  has  been 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

Jlffusion  with  tepid  water  has  generally 
the  same  result,  except  that,  if  the  body 
continues  exposed  to  the  air  after  the  affu- 
sion, a  sensation  of  cold  is  produced,  and 
this  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  evaporation,  and  consequently 
to  the  generation  of  cold  on  the  moistened 
surface  of  the  body:  hence  the  advantage 
of  wiping  dry  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
instantly  on  rising  out  of  the  bath,  while 
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the  lower  extremities  are  still  covered  with 
the  water. 

The  tepid  affusion  is  applicable  to  all  the 
diseases  to  which  the  cold  affusion  may  be 
applied,  and  is  generally  preferred  when 
there  is  doubt  of  the  strength  being  suffi- 
cient to  re-act,  after  a  cold  immersion.  It 
possesses  very  considerable,  though  infe- 
rior, efficacy  ;  it  is  safe,  easy  of  applica- 
tion, in  a  high  degree  grateful,  and  may 
be  extended  to  almost  the  whole  class  of 
febrile  diseases. 

The  tepid  bath  seems  from  experience  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  healthy  exercise.  That  a 
due  attention  to  a  strict  purity  of  person  is 
too  often  neglected  in  this  country,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  matter  thrown  out  by  the 
exhaling  arteries,  is  frequently  permitted 
to  accumulate  for  a  long  time  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  ;  by  obstructing  perspiration, 
this  matter  is,  with  justice,  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  a  variety  of  cutaneous  disorders, 
which  might  be  prevented,  as  they  are  now 
known  to  be  cured,  by  bathing  in  simple 
warm  water.    The  quantity  of  white  scaly 
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matter  which  may  be  observed  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  bath,  after  a  person  not 
in  the  habit  of  bathing,  affords  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  occasional  ab- 
lutions. 

Among  the  many  benefits  arising  from 
this  pleasurable  and  simple  remedy,  there 
is  one  which  must  give  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation, when  more  generally  known  ;  and 
to  this  I  wish  most  earnestly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty — I  mean,  the  great 
relief  which  it  affords  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy,  to  the  more  delicate  and  suffer- 
ing part  of  the  creation. 

The  advantages  of  this  practice  are  not 
confined  to  lightening  the  load  of  gestation, 
but  extend  even  to  the  very  hour  of  delive- 
ry. The  great  tension  of  the  body,  from 
the  increasing  bulk  of  the  foetus,  is  pre- 
vented, by  the  relaxation  induced  in  the 
skin  ;  the  bowels  are  preserved  in  a  free 
state,  to  the  great  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
patient ;  but  above  all,  a  pliability  of  fibre 
is  created,  which,  diminishing  resistance, 
lessens  the  pains,  and  shortens  the  period  of 
actual  parturition.    These  arc  advantages 
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which  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference, 
by  any  one  alive  to  the  danger  and  distress 
attendant  on  this  condition  of  the  female 
creation,  and  the  practice  requires  but  to 
be  known  to  be  adopted.  To  the  use  of 
tepid  bathing  in  this  case,  I  was  led  by  the 
consideration  of  the  facility  of  labour  in  hot 
climates,  and  by  a  custom  stilt  prevalent 
among  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  who  make  use  of  an  expedient 
apparently  pointed  out  by  nature,  to  lessen 
the  pains  of  labour  :  when  the  woman  has 
symptoms  of  approaching  labour,  the  mid- 
wife instantly  rakes  hot  cinders  and  ashes 
into  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor,  (which 
'forms  a  complete  vapour  bath,)  and  places 
t  he  patient  over  them  till  the  moment  of 
actual  delivery.  In  the  colder  regions  of 
i lie  north,  in  all  Russia,  Lapland,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark,  "  there  is  no  cot- 
tage so  poor,  no  hut  so  destitute,  but  it 
possesses  its  vapour  bath,  in  which  its  in- 
habitants experience  both  comfort  and  sa- 
lubrity; and  it  makes  so  necessary  a  part 
of  the  system  of  living,  that  it  is  used  by 
people  of  every  age,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, by  infants,  and  by  xvomen  at  their 
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iyinp-in,  in  almost  all  sicknesses,  before 
and  after  a  journey,  after  hard  work  or  ex- 
cessive exercise,  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
fatigue."  * 

In  infancy,  frequent  bathing  in  tepid  wa- 
ter is  highly  conducive  to  the  developement 
of  the  corporeal  organs,  as  well  as  to  the 
preserving  the  skin  in  that  state  of  softness 
and  pliability,  which  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
good  health,  but  which  tends  to  facilitate 
the  eruption,  and  diminish  the  danger  of 
the  various  cutaneous  disorders,  to  which 
chHdren  are  so  subject.  During  the  period 
of  dentition  particularly,  this  practice  is  at- 
tended with  the  best  effects  ;  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  diseases,  when  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery  become  thickened  and  diseased, 
when  the  appetite  is  great  and  ravenous — 
but  neither  health  nor  strength  result  from 
it.  The  more  food  given  in  this  case,  the 
worse  the  disease  ;  as  it  oppresses,  without 
nourishing  the  system ;  hence,  no  healthy 
appearance  can  take  place,  until  these  ob- 
obstructions  are  removed.  The  gentle  ac- 
tion of  saline  stimulants  upon  the  bowels, 


*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia. 
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united  with  tepid  baths,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  surface  of  the  body  to  healthy 
action,  is  the  most  likely  to  give  relief,  and 
to  remove  those  obstinate  disorders. 

In  the  approach  to  old  age,  the  tepid 
bath,  at  the  highest  range,  (95  degrees,) 
not  only  removes  those  decaying  parts  of 
the  cuticle,  which  obstruct  perspiration  and 
give  rise  to  the  scaly  appearance  and  dry 
harsh  feel  of  the  skin,  so  commonly  per- 
ceived, but  it  solaces  most  gratefully  the 
declining  periods  of  our  existence,  and 
protracts  the  rigidity  of  fibre,  which  is  at 
once  the  great  cause  and  symptom  of  de- 
crepitude. 

It  has  been  hinted,  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
the  tradition  of  JEson  being  restored  to 
youth,  by  means  of  the  medicated  chaldron 
of  Medea,  was  in  fact  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  effects  of  the  warm  bath,  in 
retarding  the  approach  of  old  age ;  and  in 
a  note  to  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  Dr.  Dar- 
win has  farther  expanded  the  idea  in  the 
following  words  : 

"  The  story  of  jEson  becoming  young, 
from  the  medicated  baths  of  Medea,  seems 
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to  have  been  intended  to  teach  the  efficacy 
of  warm  bathing,  in  retarding  the  approach 
of  old  age.  The  words  relaxation  and 
bracing,  which  are  generally  thought  ex- 
pressive of  the  effects  of  warm  or  cold  bath- 
ing, are  mechanical  terms,  properly  ap- 
plied to  drums  or  strings  ;  but  are  only  me- 
taphors, when  applied  to  the  effects  of  cold 
or  warm  bathing  on  animal  bodies.  The 
immediate  cause  of  old  age  seems  to  reside 
in  the  irritability  of  the  finer  parts,  or  ves- 
sels, of  our  system  ;  hence  these  cease  to 
act,  and  collapse,  or  become  horny  or  bo- 
ny :  the  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  prevent  these  circumstances,  by  its  in- 
creasing our  irritability,  and  by  moistening 
and  softening  the  skin,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  finer  vessels  which  terminate  in  it. 
To  those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  have  dry  skins,  and  begin  to  be  emaci- 
ated, the  warm  bath,  for  half  an  hour  twice 
a  week,  I  believe  to  be  eminently  service- 
able in  retarding  the  advances  of  old  age."* 

On  this  principle  the  Doctor  informs  us, 
that  "  When  Dr.  Franklin,  the  American 


Darwin't  Zoonomia,  page  6S6. 
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philosopher,  was  in  England  many  years 
ago,  he  recommended  to  him  the  use  of  a 
warm  bath  twice  a  week,  to  prevent  the  too 
speedy  access  of  old  age,  of  which  he  then 
thought  he  felt  the  approach  ;  and  to  re- 
lieve infirmities  under  which  he  actually 
laboured.  It  gave  him  considerable  ease  in 
a  disorder  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  (the 
stone) — and  answered  the  other  intentions 
for  which  he  used  it — for  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  having  for  many 
years  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  using 
the  tepid  bath. 
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On  entering  a  bath  from  95  to  98  de- 
grees, an  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  is 
experienced  ;  and  this  sensation  is  more 
striking,  in  proportion  as  the  body  has  been 
previously  cooled.  If,  however,  the  water 
be  not  kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
warm  temperature,  the  sense  of  increased 
heat  soon  diminishes,  leaving  only  a  plea- 
sant feel  of  a  moderate  and  natural  tempe- 
rature. The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  al- 
ways increased,  and  this  very  remarkably 
in  those  cases  where,  before  immersion,  it 
was  preternaturally  increased  :  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  pulse  goes  on  during  a  continu- 
ance in  the  warm  bath,  though  the  water 
be  kept  up  to  its  original  temperature  ;  in- 
somuch that  a  natural  pulse  has,  after  an 
immersion  of  one  hour  and  half,  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  twenty  beats  in  a  minute ; 
the  respiration  is  rendered  slower,  and  the 
animal  heat  is  in  most  cases  diminished  ; 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  body,  after  im- 
mersion in  the  warm  bath,  is  found  to  be 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  perspiration 
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which  commonly  takes  place,  and  the  pa- 
tient feels  a  peculiar  langour  and  desire  to 
repose,  though  the  spirits  are  exhilerated, 
and  any  previous  irritability  allayed. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  one 
constant  effect  of  the  warm  bath  is  to  relax 
and  debilitate  the  body  ;  but  the  remarks 
and  experiments  of  Dr.  Mar  card  clearly 
prove,  that  these  opinions  are  erroneous. 
He  has  employed  warm  bathing  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  where  the  patients  were 
either  naturally  of  a  weak  habit  of  body, 
or  had  been  debilitated  by  disease;  none 
of  them  experienced  any  debilitating  effect, 
but  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  felt  strong- 
er, on  the  days  when  they  used  the  warm 
bath— most  of  them  were  restored  to  their 
former  strength.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
relaxation  and  debility  have  followed  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  but  these  are  attri- 
buted to  the  heat  of  the  bath  having  been 
too  great  for  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  the  immersion  having  been  conti- 
nued for  too  long  a  time. 

At  Bath,  many  of  the  guides  remain  for 
several  hours,  every  morning,  immersed 
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nearly  to  the  neck  in  the  warm  bath,  with- 
out being  either  relaxed  or  weakened  by  it; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  general  a 
robust,  vigorous,  and  long-lived  race  of 
persons.* 

The  affusion  of  warm  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  produces  very  consider- 
able sensatioe,  of  a  highly  gratifying  na- 
ture, but  is  followed  by  a  great  degree  of 
chilliness,  and  sometimes  it  induces  pul- 
monary affections  in  persons  disposed  to 
them  :  in  others,  catarrhal  affections,  and 
the  other  symptoms  which  indicate  what  is 
meant  by  the  common  expression  of  hav- 
ing "  caught  cold"  are  the  consequence. 
The  warm  affusion  is  chiefly  used  in  ma- 
niacal affections,  and  sometimes  with  sooth- 
ing effects.  That  it  produces  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  sensorium,  the  following 
case,  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  will  shew: — 

<c  H —  D —  a  young  man  in  an  apotheca- 
ry's shop  in  that  town,  intending  to  take  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  swallowed  by 

*  Falkner,  on  Bath  Waters. 
H 
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mistake,  an  ounce  of  laudanum.  He  im- 
mediately perceived  his  error,  and  took,  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  on  vomiting,  by  irritating  the  inter- 
nal fauces;  Finding  his  efforts  unsuccess- 
ful, he  took,  almost  immediately,  six  grains 
more;  and  a  sudden  terror  seizins  him, 
from  perceiving  the  effects  -of  the  lauda- 
num, he  left  the  shop,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  Doctor's  house  (but  a  short 
distance)  for  further  assistance.  The  Doc- 
tor was  in  his  stud)',  when  he  heard  a  fu- 
rious ring  at  tlie  hall-door,  which  was  in- 
stantly opened,  when  the  young  man  rushed 
in  upon  him  with  marks  of  the  greatest 
agitation  ;  before  he  had  time  to  speak,  vo- 
miting came  on  him;  and  learning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  from  the  master  of 
the  shop,  who  followed  close  after,  he  en- 
couraged the  vomiting  by  warm  water,  and 
incessant  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  the  Doctor,  that  there  is 
no  safety  without  keeping  up  the  vomiting 
for.  a  considerable  time,  and  it  was  conti- 
nued for  half  an  hour  or  upwards;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  the  stomach  became  un- 
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irritable,  and  debility  and  stupor  increased 
upon  him  :  he  however  contrived  to  walk 
home,  with  considerable  difficulty,  support- 
ed all  the  way.    When  laid  upon  a  sofa, 

his  eyes  appeared  suffused  and  heavy  his 

pulse  was  ninety-five,  and  rather  feeble— 
and  drowsiness,  notwithstanding  constant 
external    impressions,    was   fast  gaining 
ground  :  in  this  state,  several  gallons  of 
xvarm  water  were  poured  on  his  naked  bo- 
dy, which  had  the  singular  effect  of  remov- 
ing entirely  the  drowsiness,  for  about  ten 
minutes:  but  it  returned  again,  and  he 
could  scarcely  be  kept  awake  by  constant 
shaking—this  agitation,  however,  brought 
back  the  vomiting,  and  he  threw  up  some 
vegetable  acid  which  had  been  given  him. 
The  warm  affusion  was  repeated  a  second 
time,  with  the  same  effects  as  the  first— the 
tongue  soon  after  looked  white,  the  skin 
grew  hot,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  five.    The  warm  affusion  was  repeated 
a  third  and  last  time— immediately  after 
which,  a  very  cold  fit  took  place,  with  great 
tremor  and  faintness!    He  was  put  |to  a 
warm  bed  and  allowed  to  sleep,  but  the  dig 
position  to  it  was  gone :  about  nine  hours 
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after  the  accident,  he  was  able  to  take  sago, 
and  fell  into  a  sleep.  In  this  state  he  con- 
tinued throughout  the  succeeding  night, 
and  awoke  in  the  morning,  languid,  but  re- 
freshed, and  free  from  all  complaint." 

The  use  of  the  warm  water,  in  this  case, 
was  in  the  first  instance  accidental.  The 
Doctor  had  ordered  the  tepid  affusion,  but 
observing  water  to  be  warm  (probably  06 
or  98  degrees)  as  it  flowed  over  him,  and 
that  a  great  effect  was  produced,  it  was  con- 
tinued of  nearly  the  same  temperature. 

The  affusion  of  warm  water  is  considered 
more  effectual  than  immersion  in  the  warm 
bath,  in  diminishing  a  morbid  temperature. 
It  also  diminishes  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  produces  a  tendency  to  sleep  and  re- 
pose. These  effects,  however,  are  more 
transient  than  those  which  follow  general 
warm  bathing— hence  the  warm  bath  is  like- 
ly to  be  attended  with  advantages  in  those 
cases  of  fever  where  the  heat  is  preternatu- 
rnlly  great,  but  where,  from  some  affection 
of  the  lungs,  or  other  unfavourable  symp- 
tom, cold  bathing  is  inadmissible.  It  may 
be  applied  with  safety  and  efficacy  in  the 
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paroxysms  of  hectic  fever;  in  several  erup- 
tive diseases,  attended  with  increased  heat, 
and  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  .  in  most  chronic 
eruptions  of  the  si; in,  where  it  acts  chiefly 
as  a  detergent  and  sudorific  ;  in  atonic  gout 
and  rheumatism,  accompanied  with  stiffness 
and  swelling  of  the  joints;  in  clorosis,  in 
slight  cases  of  palsy  ;  in  scrophulous  swel- 
lings ;  in  some  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
affections,  where  the  cold  bath  might  prove 
too  violent,  especially  in  hydrophobia;  in 
all  those  affections  of  the  bowels  that  seem 
to  depend  on  an  irregular  or  diminished 
action  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  in  cases  of  debility,  attended  with  ner- 
vous irritation. 

When  the  constitution  is  injured,  and  a 
state  of  general  debility  induced,  either  by 
mercury,  previous  illness,  intemperance, 
late  hours,  irregularity  in  diet  or  exercise, 
warm  bathing  has  been  experienced  to  pro- 
duce considerable  advantage,  when  pursued 
under  proper  restrictions. 

Delicate,  weakly  women,  who  may  have 
suffered  from  miscarriages,  and  the  long 
train  of  complaints  consequent  to  such  ac- 
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cidents,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  relief  from  warm  bathing. 

In  strangulated  hernia  I  have  witnessed 
many  instances  of  the  good  effects  of  warm 
bathing,  in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
London.*  I  have,  however,  in  a  few  cases, 
known  it  to  fail  of  success  :  the  vapour  bath, 
in  such  cases,  would  facilitate  the  reduction 
of  the  intestine  with  more  certainty. 

I  have  never  seen  the  warm  bath  tried  in 
tetanus,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  and 
others,  mention  several  cases  which  occur- 
red at  sea,  which  were  cured  by  the  em- 
ployment of  opium  and  the  warm  bath,  in 
all  of  which  the  patients  were  kept  under 
immersion  from  five  to  six  hours. 

When  the  warm  bath  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce increased  perspiration,  it  is  best  em- 
ployed in  the  evening,  when  the  immersion 
should  not  exceed  ten  minutes,  and  the  pa- 
tient should  be  removed  from  the  bath  to  a 
warm  bed.    Where  it  is  not  intended  to 

*  St.  Bartholomew's,  which  conlaius  five  hundred 
beds. 
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excite  perspiration,  any  time,  from  an  hour 
after  breakfast,  till  dinner,  will  be  proper  : 
in  these  eases  the  bathing  may  be  protract- 
ed to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient:  gentle  exer- 
cise, in  the  open  air,  should  afterwards  be 
employed.  People  appear  in  general  de- 
terred from  having:  recourse  to  the  warm 
bath  in  the  day  time,  for  fear  of  afterwards 
"catching  cold:''''  this  opinion,  which  we 
have  shewn  to  be  totally  erroneous,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  observing  that 
persons  were  liable  to  injury  from  exposing 
themselves  to  cold  air,  after  having  been 
heated  and  fatigued  by  exercise  :  but  the 
state  of  the  body,  after  having  been  in  the 
warm  bath,  is  very  different.  In  the  one 
case,  tbe  body,  debilitated  by  fatigue,  is  part- 
ing with  its  heat  rapidly,  by  increased  per- 
spiration, (continually  evaporating,  and  ge- 
nerating cold  on  the  surface  of  the  body ) ;  in 
the  other,  being  surrounded  with  a  medium 
of  nearly  its  own  temperature,  the  heat  of  the 
system  is  prevented  from  escaping,  and  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  accumulate.  By  this 
means  the  body  is  better  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  cold,  immediately  after  coming 
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out  of  a  warm  bath,  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  given  situation.  The  experiments  of 
Count  Rumford,  made  on  his  own  person, 
are  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  safety  of 
warm  bathing,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  Being  at  Harrowgate  on  account  of  my 
health,"  says  the  Count,  "  I  at  first  went 
into  a  bath  heated  to  about  96  degrees,  eve- 
ry third  day ;  at  first  I  went  in  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  remained  in  it 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  immedi- 
ately on  coming  out  of  it,  went  to  my  bed, 
having  been  well  warmed,  to  prevent  my 
taking  cold. 

"  Having  pursued  this  method  for  some 
time,  and  finding  myself  frequently  fever- 
ish and  restless  after  bathing,*  I  accident- 
ally, in  conversation,  mentioned  the  cir- 

*  The  circulation  of  the  blood  of  people  in  perfect 
health,  is  always  accelerated  towards  evening.  Whether 
this  effect  be  attributed  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  food, 
or  to  the  debility  consequent  to  the  exertions  of  the 
system  during  the  day,  it  appears  to  be  encreased  by  the 
warmth  of  the  bath,  which  too  frequently  increases  irrita- 
tion, as  in  the  Count's  experiment,  and  is  often  followed 
by  a  restless  and  watchful  night. 
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cumstance  to  an  intelligent  gentleman  who 
happened  to  lodge  in  the  house,  and  who 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Har- 
i-owgate  every  year.  He  advised  me  to 
change  mv  hour  of  bathing,  and  to  avoid 
going  into  a  warm  bed  on  coming  out  of 
it.  I  followed  his  advice,  and  shall  have 
reason  all  my  life  to  thank  him  for  it. 

"  I  now  went  into  the  bath  regularhy, 
every  third  day,  about  two  hours  before 
dinner,  and  on  coming  out  of  it,  instead  of 
going  into  a  warmed  bed,  I  merely  had  my- 
self wiped  perfectly  dry  with  warmed  cloths, 
•and  dressing  myself  in  a  bedgown,  I  retired 
to  my  room,  where  I  remained  till  dinner- 
time, amusing  myself  with  walking  about 
the  room,  and  with  reading  and  writing,  till 
7t  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  The  good  effects  produced  by  this 
change  of  method,  were  too  striking  not  to 
be  remarked  and  remembered.  I  was  no 
longer  troubled  with  any  of  those  feverish 
heats  after  bathing,  which  I  experienced 
before,  and  so  far  from  feeling  chilly,  or 
being  particularly  sensible  to  cold  on  com- 
ing out  of  the  bath,  I  always  found  myself 

I 
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less  sensible  to  cold  after  bathing  than  be- 
fore:  I  even  observed  repeatedly  and  inva- 
riably, that  the  glow  of  health  and  pleasing 
flow  of  spirits,  which  resulted  from  the  full 
and  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
bathing  had  brought  on,  continued  for  many 
hours  ;  and  never  was  followed  by  anything 
like  that  distressing  langour  which  always 
succeeds  to  an  artificial  increase  of  circu- 
lation, and  momentary  flow  of  spirits,  when 
produced  by  stimulating  medicines. 

"  I  regularly  found  that  I  had  a  better 
appetite  for  my  dinner  on  those  days  when 
I  bathed,  than  on  those  I  did  not ;  and  also, 
that  I  had  a  better  digestion  and  better  spi- 
rits, and  was  stronger  to  endure  fatigue, 
and  le*s  sensible  to  cold  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

<c  As  these  favourable  results  appeared  to 
be  quite  regular  and  constant,  I  was  in- 
duced to  proceed  to  a  more  decisive  expe- 
riment. I  now  began  to  bathe  every  second 
day,  and  finding  all  the  advantageous  ef- 
fects, which  I  had  before  experienced  from 
warm  bathing,  still  continued,  I  was  encou- 
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rao-ed  to  go  one  step  further,  and  I  now  be- 
gan to  bathe  every  day. 

"  This  experiment  was  thought  to  be 
very  hazardous,  by  many  persons  at  Har- 
rovvgate,  and  even  by  the  physicians,  who 
did  not  much  approve  of  my  proceedings ; 
but,  as  no  inconvenience  of  any  land  ap- 
peared to  result  from  it,  and  as  I  .found 
myself  growing  stronger  every  day,  and 
gaining  fresh  health,  activity  and  spirits,  I 
continued  the  practice,  and  actually  bathed 
every  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  96  and  97 
degrees,  during  thirty-five  days. 

"  The  salutary  effects  of  this  experiment 
were  perfectly  evident  to  all  those  who  were 
present,  and  saw  the  progress  of  it ;  and  the 
advantages  I  have  received  from  it  have 
been  permanent,  and  the  good  state  of 
health  which  I  have  ever  since  enjoyed,  I 
attribute  to  it  entirely." 

In  the  influenza  which  prevailed  in  this 
city  last  spring,  and  from  which  few  es- 
caped, the  benefit  of  the  warm  bath,  in 
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conjunction  with  other  simple  remedies,* 
was  very  remarkable.  In  above  sixty  cases 
wherein  I  recommended  its  use,  it  not  only 
shortened  the  period  of  indisposition,  but 
prevented  a  relapse,  which  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  where  the  bath  was  not 
employed,  occurred.  The  system  may  be 
fortified  against  catarrhal,  and  other  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  chest,  so  preva- 
lent in  this  moist  and  variable  climate,  by 
accustoming  the  body  to  bear  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  ;  by  this  means,  any  degree  of 
cold  may  be  borne  without  injury,  and  for 
this  purpose,  exposure  to  external  air,  im- 
mediately after  the  warm  or  tepid  bath, 
(except  in  some  cases  of  disease)  is  useful  ; 
the  custom  of  the  African  women,  and  the 
Russians,  fully  prove  this.  I  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  recommend  the  African  or  the 
Russian  modes  of  bathing,  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, although  from  experience  on  my  own 
person,  I  can  vouch  for  their  safety,  but  they 
will  she.v  us  the  security  and  utility  of  ac- 
customing our  bodies  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold,  by  which  means  they  are 

*  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  bleed,  previous 

to  batlrng. 
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rendered  insensible  to  those  smaller  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  our  atmosphere,  and  are,  in  this  climate, 
almost  entirely  the  cause  of  our  large  stock 
of  diseases. 
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When  Medicated  Baths  of  the  same  tem- 
perature are  employed,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  impregnating  matter  pro- 
duces on  the  system,  effects  similar  to  those 
which  would  follow  their  internal  exhibi- 
tion :  that  this  is  so  in  some  instances,  can- 
not be  denied,  but  in  most  cases  the  effect 
is  very  trifling.  Immersion  in  a  sulphure- 
ous warm  bath,  commonly  produces  an  in- 
creased perspiration;  and  a  similar  use  of 
a  chalybeate  bath,  especially  if  it  contains 
any  aluminous  impregnation,  is  followed  by 
a  corrugation  of  the  skin,  and  an  increased 
action  of  the  vessels.  These  can  be  readily- 
explained,  from  the  absorption  of  the  sul- 
phureous gas  in  the  former  instance,  and 
the  corrugating  effects  of  the  alum  and  cha- 
lybeate on  the  skin,  and  thus  producing 
pressure,  and  consequent  contraction  or  ac- 
celeration of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels  near 
the  surface.  But,  that  alkaline  or  earthy 
salts  should  produce  any  remarkable  effect 
when  applied  in  solution  in  the  way  of 
bathing,  is  not  to  be  expected,  as  these 
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salts  cannot,  we  conceive,  thus  be  made  to 
enter  the  absorbents  of  the  skin  ;  indeed, 
that  they  are  not  absorbed,  is  evident  from 
this  circumstance,  that  even  sea  water  will 
allay  thirst,  merely  by  wetting  the  surface 
of  the  body  with  it :  it  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  the  advantages  of  sea 
water  over  fresh,  as  a  bath,  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  depend  rather  on  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  than  upon  any  absorption 
which  takes  place  of  the  saline  materials. 
This  effect  will  be  increased  by  heat,  fric- 
tion, or  a  long  immersion  ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  immersion  is  merely  momentary,  as  in 
the  plunging  bath,  or  where  the  affusion  is 
employed,  and  where  the  body  is  imme- 
diately dried,  salt  water  can  have  little  more 
advantage  than  that  of  convenience,  where 
fresh  water  cannot  be  had.* 

It  is  the  opinion  of  man)',  and  various 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  prove  it, 
that  the  skin  has  no  absorbing  power;  but 
there  are  facts  related,  which  should  prevent 

*  The  advantages  of  sea  bathing  over  fresh  water,  if 
any,  are  chiefly  inducible  from  the  greater  specific  gra- 
vity «f  the  former. 
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our  giving  implicit  faith  to  this  opinion. 
Sir  Peter  Lalonette  has  written  a  very  inge- 
nious work  on  the  cure  of  some  diseases,  by 
immersing  the  body  in  mercurial  vapour,* 
in  which  he  relates  a  number  of  cases.  A 
case  of  leprosy,  of  eight  years  standing, 
was  cured  by  the  sulphurated  vapour  bath, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Physician  of  emi- 
nence  and  very  extensive  practice  in  this 
city;f  which,  with  the  foregoing,  leaves 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  absorbing 
powers  of  the  skin.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  and  various  substances 
have  been  contrived,  with  a  view  of  giving 
nourishment  through  the  skin  :  baths  of 
milk  have  been  administered  with  this 
view,  where  diseases  in  the  throat  pre- 
vented swallowing. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  in 
situations  distant  from  the  shore,  where  sea 
water  cannot  be  had,  artificial  saltwater, 
(made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  ba}-  salt  in 

*  I  have  witnesses]  a  number  of  similar  experiments 
tried  in  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  many  of  them  failed, 
and  I  believe  the  practice  is  now  laid  aside. 


+  Dr.  Lentaigne. 
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four  gallons  of  fresh  water,)  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  the  sea  water. 

The  following  recipe,  for  a  medicated 
bath,  I  was  favoured  with  by  a  French 
Physician,  which  is  the  form  1  have  recom- 
mended in  a  variety  of  cases  in  cutaneous 
disorders,  from  the  slightest  eruption  on 
the  face  and  skin,  to  the  most  obstinate 
scorbutic  complaints,  approaching  to  le- 
prosy. This  is  the  medicated  bath  used  by 
Buonoparie,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:-— 

To  produce  water  similar  to  that  of  the 
Source  Royal,  at  Barage — Take  for  every 
gallon  of  water  you  wish  to  impregnate, 

Two  grains  of  alumine, 
Two  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
Two  grains  of  hard  Spanish  soap, 
Four  grains  of  muriate  of  soda, 
Twenty  grains  of  dried  carbonate  of 
soda,  and 

Sixteen  grains  of  the  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash ; 

Grind  the  materials  together,  and  boil  them 
in  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  them  ;  stir 
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them  over  the  fire,  till  the  sulphurated  hy- 
drogen gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  known 
by  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs  ;  then  mix 
the  ingredients  with  the  water  of  the  bath, 
previously  prepared. 
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HOT  BATH. 

The  effects  of  the  Hot  Bath  differ  in  se- 
veral particulars  from  those  of  the  Warm. 
The  sensation  of  heat,  experienced  on  en- 
tering a  bath  above  98  degrees,  is  in  ge- 
neral very  striking  and  permanent.  The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  and  force; 
the  superficial  veins  become  turgid  ;  the 
face  is  Mushed  ;  the  respiration  quicker  than 
natural,  and  sometimes  hurried  and  labori- 
ous; and  the  perspiration  is  increased.  If 
the  heat  of  the  bath  much  exceed  98  de- 
grees, or  if  the  immersion  be  continued  be- 
yond a  few  minutes,  the  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  head  is  greatly  increased  ; 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples  throb 
violently  ;  a  sensation  of  anxiety  at  the 
breast  comes  on,  threatening  suffocation  ; 
the  person  grows  giddy,  and  feels  a  flutter- 
ing at  the  heart,  if  these  warnings  of  ap- 
proaching danger  be  not  attended  to,  the 
bather  soon  becomes  insensible,  and  is  car- 
vied  off  by  apoplexy. 

Water  of  this  high  temperature  is  scarcely 
ever  employed  in  the  way  of  affusion,  nor 
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is  such  an  application  likely  to  be  attended 
with  advantage,  except  in  some  paralytic 
affections  of  the  limbs  :  in  these  cases  it  is 
not  unusual  at  Bath,  and  other  hot  springs, 
to  pump  the  hot  water  on  the  affected  Limb. 
By  this  dry  pumping,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  hot  water  is  applied  to  the  af- 
fected parts  under  a  higher  temperature, 
than  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  reservoirs 
commonly  employed  for  bathing. 

From  the  effects  produced  by  the  hot 
bath,  it  appears  thaj;  this  remedy  is  a  pow- 
erful stimulus,  to  be  employed  only  in  a 
few  cases,  where  the  ordinary  stimuli  are 
ineffectual :  accordingly,  it  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to  in  medical  practice ;  and  almost 
the  only  case  in  whicli  the  general  hot  bath 
has  been  employed,  are  those  of  confirmed 
and  obstinate  palsy  ;  but  its  use  is  now  al- 
most entirety  superseded  by  the  Vapour 
Bath. 
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VAPOUR  BATH. 

The  Vapour  Bath  in  use  in  this  country 
is  simple  in  construction,  and  effectual  in 
its  application  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
use  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  is  caU 
culated,  from  its  simplicity  and  efficacy,  to 
bring  into  general  use  an  agreeable  and  sa- 
lutary practice,  as  well  as  a  powerful  reme- 
dy in  many  obstinate  diseases.  It  is  an  ap- 
paratus (see  plate  l)  to  which  the  steam  of 
boiling  water,  either  simple  or  medicated, 
is  conveyed  through  pipes  from  a  common 
digester,  or  steam  boiler,  modelled  from  one 
invented  by  the  Honorable  Basil  Cochrane.* 
In  this  apparatus  the  stimulant  power  of 
heat  is  modified  and  tempered,  by  the  mois- 
ture diffused  through  the  air,  and  as  the 

*  "ee  h!s  Book,  published  in  London,  in  1809,  on 
"  An  Improvement  in  the  Mode  of  administering  the 
Vapour  Bath  :"  ;md  in  the  30th  Volume  of  "  The  Trans- 
actions' of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&.C."  page  181,  may  be  seen  a  description  of  s  Vapour, 
Fumigating,  or  Shower  Bath,  constructed  by  Doctor  - 
Cumming,  of  Denbigh,  in  North  Wales,  for  which  he 
received  a  medal  of  the  Society.  It  resembles  Mr. 
Cochrane's,  and  is  perhaps  better  calculated  for  Hospitals. 
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clastic  vapour,  like  air,  is  a  less  powerful 
conducter  of  heat  than  a  watery  fluid,  the 
effect  of  vapour  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Lot  bath.  Its  healing  effect  is  also  farther 
diminished  by  the  copious  perspiration 
which  ensues  ;  so  that  on  all  accounts  the 
vapour  bath  is  safer,  as  it  is  in  most  cases 
more  effectual,  than,  the  hot  water  bath, 
and  may  be  employed  with  success,  where 
the  hot  bath  would  be  attended  with  danger. 

The  vapour  bath  may  be  applied  to  the 
whole  body,  or  to  any  part  of  it:  its  im- 
mediate effects  arc,  to  excite  or  increase 
the  action  of  the  superficial  arteries,  by 
which  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
deeper  seated  parts  is  diminished  :  this  in- 
crease of  circulation  at  the  surface  of  the 
body,  produces  a  copious  perspiration, 
which  may  be  continued,  as  it  is  excited, 
at  pleasure--  It  should,  however,  always 
cease  before  debility  begins. 

The  Utility  of  this  application  is  obvious 
in  all  cases  of  internal  inflammation  ;  it 
draws  a  great  quantity  of  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, and  relieves  the  interna!  parts  by  the 
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secretion  of  the  skin,  which  is  the  mode 
nature  frequently  takes  to  resolve  inflam- 
mations ami  fevers.  Besides  an  increased 
perspiration,  other  effects  are  produced  on 
the  system  ;  equal  and  due  action  is  re- 
stored to  the  surface,  a  highly  agreeable 
sensation  is  produced,  which  renders  the 
influence  of  cool  air  safe  and  desirable. 

In  fever,  and  other  acute  disorders,  an 
increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  by 
James's  Powders  and  Antimonials,  is  by 
many  deemed  necessary;  but  this  prac- 
tice, and  that  of  maintaining  the  perspira- 
tion so  excited  by  warm  drinks  and  in- 
creased bed  clothes,  are  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies  :  much  ingenuity  has  there- 
fore been  exercised,  to  find  out  other  means 
of  cure,  which  might  render  the  increase 
of  this  secretion  less  necessary.  Dr.  Mills, 
in  a  work  he  has  lately  published,  discards 
this  practice  altogether,  and  has  gone  back 
to  the  old  one  of  depending  upon  bleeding. 
Unquestionably,  however,  there  are  cases 
in  which  an  increase  of  perspiration  tends 
materially  to  the  removal  of  disease,  and  in 
which  bleeding,  if  not  inadmissible,  is  not 
uniformly  successful :  in  such  cases,  the 
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vapour  bath  appears  to  possess  advantages 
over  any  other  known  method  of  exciting 
the  exhalents  ;  neither  injuring  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  as  antimony  does,  nor  need- 
lessly exhausting  the  strength,  as  is  the 
case  where  hot  drinks  and  heavy  bed  clothes 
are  employed.  The  ordinary  modes  of 
exciting  perspiration  often  fail,  and  are 
too  frequently  productive  of  considerable 
febrile  heat,  which  greatly  distresses  the  pa- 
tient previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
perspiration  ;  not  to  mention  that  occasion- 
ally too,  they  induce  the  miliary  eruption. 
All  these  evils  are,  to  a  great  degree,  avoid- 
ed by  the  employment  of  the  vapour  bath. 

The  following  case  of  Enteritis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels,  occurred  to  me 
in  June  last :  as  this  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  acute  which  affects  the  human  body, 
and  which  frequently  terminates  in  gan- 
grene and  mortification  ;  the  most  powerful 
means  of  cure  are  always  immediately  em- 
ployed. 

p       C — ,  a  publican,  aged  thirty-six 

years,  of  a  strong  co  istitution,  but  much 
addicted  to  drinking,  was  attacked  with  in- 
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(lamination  in  his  bowels ;  the  symptoms 

were  as  follows  :  an  acute  pain  in  the 

whole  abdomen,  pulse  hard  and  frequent, 
(120  in  a  minute),  the  extremities  cold, 
with  great  prostration  of  strength,  flatu- 
lency, sickness  and  violent  reaching,  his 
tongue  was  dry  with  great  thirst,  and  such 
a  spasmodic  contraction  in  the  abdominal 
musclos,  that  his  body  was  bent  forward 
and  compressed,  which  occasioned  a  quick- 
ness in  his  breathing.  It  was  evident  in  this 
case,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost :  I 
therefore  took  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from 
his  arm,  and  had  him  instantly  put  into  a 
vapour  bath,  heated  to  120  degrees,  where 
he  remained  for  half  an  hour  ;  he  felt  con- 
siderable relief,  but  the  inflammation  not 
subsiding,  I  repeated  the  bleeding  and  va- 
pour bath  in  four  hours  ;  the  pulse  however 
still  continued  hard,  and  as  in  this  disease 
we  have  not  much  time  to  consider,  I  re- 
peated this  process  four  times  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  With  these,  and 
other  subsidiary  remedies,  his  pulse  became 
soft,  a  general  relaxation  succeeded,  which 
terminated  in  a  profuse  perspiration  and 
sound  sleep. 
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The  debility  in  tills  case  was  not  so  great 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  profuse  eva- 
cuations, and  his  recovery  was  rapid. 

As  the  patient  could  not  be  removed  from 
his  chamber  under  those  circumstances,  a 
common  tin  slipper  bath  was  procured,  and 
the  vapour  conveyed  from  a  small  steam 
pot  or  digester,  through  a  piece  of  lead  pipe 
inserted  into  the  aperture  in  the  front  of  the 
slipper  (see  plate  2) ;  the  patient  was  placed 
in  it,  first  having  been  rolled  in  flannel, 
and  having  lined  the  bath  with  a  blanket, 
the  vapour  of  the  hot  water  was  most  effec- 
tually applied,  and  to  prevent  the  steam 
escaping,  a  blanket  was  placed  round  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  which  also  served  as  a 
valve.* 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of 
the  common  warm  bath  in  private  houses, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for 
immersion ;  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  preparing  it ;  and  the  difficulty  of  pre- 

*  This  is  a  simple  contrivance,  but  nevertheless  a  con- 
venient and  efficient  apparatus;  it is  a  cheap,  portable 
vapour  bath,  and  well  calculated  for  (he  use  of  private 
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serving  the  temperature — form  great  objec- 
tions to  its  use,  which  are  not  felt  in  the 
application  of  the  vapour  bath  :  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  latter  may  at  all  times 
be  used,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  tem- 
perature can  be  regulated,  afford  decided 
advantages  in  its  application. 

In  inflammation  of  the  liver,  kidnies, 
and  other  internal  parts,  the  vapour  bath 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  hot  water 
bath ;  and  in  glandular  obstructions,  in 
both  young  and  old  subjects,  the  relief  af- 
forded by  it,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy. 
Dr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Medical  Reports,  and 
some  others,  have  given  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  superior  power  of  heat  applied 
through  the  m  dium  of  steam,  to  heat  ap- 
plied by  the  means  of  water.  Dr.  Kentish 
relates  a  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  which 
had  resisted  all  the  known  means  of  relief, 
and  a  case  of  chronic  catarrh,  which  very 
much  resembled  consumption,  both  restor- 
ed to  perfect  health  by  the  use  of  the  va- 
pour bath  :  in  the  latter  he  had  recom- 
mended the  alternate  use  of  the  cold  bath. 
These  cases  shew  that  increased  secretions 
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from  the  bowels,  and  defluxions  from  the 
lungs,  are  relieved  by  determining  the  cir- 
culation to  the  skin.  On  this  principle  the 
vapour  bath  must  prove  useful  in  a  variety 
of  complaints,  that  proceed  from  checked, 
or  obstructed  perspiration,  and  are  attend- 
ed with  defluxions  from  other  parts.  In 
female  obstructions,*  in  chilblains,  in 
tetanus,  in  diseases  accompanied  by  a  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  as  diabetes,  dropsy,  &c.  as 
also  in  asthma  and  water  in  the  chest,  this 
remedy  has  been  attended  with  considera- 
ble advantage,  but  my  own  experience  in 
those  cases  is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  it  with 
certainty.  A  case  of  dropsy  on  the  brain, 
in  which  the  vapour  bath  was  emploj-ed, 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kentish  :f  he  states 
that  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath  occurred 
to  him  on  reading  Dr.  Cheyne's  Treatise  on 
Hydrocephalus,  in  which  a  case  is  related  of 
spontaneous  cure  taking  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  profuse  perspiration  breaking 

*  Hippocrates,  who  practised  in  Greece  about  460 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  his  book  an  female 
complaints,  prescribed  the  hot  bath  in  cases  of  suppres- 
sion, particulaily  when  it  occurred  after  parturition. 

f  See  Med.  and  Phys,  Journal,  No.  H6. 
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out  over  the  whole  head  and  neck.  Of  the 
inelhcacy,  in  several  instances,  of  the  usual 
means  of  cure  in  this  complaint,  most  of 
the  Profession  are  aware.  Though  I  can- 
not  say  any  thing  from  experience  on  this 
subject,  yet  I  think  the  disease  is  by  no 
means  beyond  the  reach  of  the  influence  of 
the  vapour  bath,  which  from  its  power  of 
promoting  so  copious  a  diaphoresis,  may 
be  expected  to  produce  the  happiest  ef- 
fects, not  only  in  this  disease,  but  m  in- 
flammation of  the  brain. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  vapour 
bath,  in  restoring  the  strength  of  persons 
debilitated  by  the  use  of  mercury,  induced 
me  to  employ  that  remedy  more  frequently 
during  its  exhibition,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting those  evils  it  had  only  been  hitherto 
applied  to  remove.  In  pursuing  this  indi- 
cation, I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the 
greater  facility  with  which  the  mercury 
acted  upon  the  constitution,  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  of  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  di- 
minution of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
mineral,  when  the  bathing  was  employed 
in  conjunction  with  it:  I  have,  in  conse- 
quence, generally  adopted,  and  after  an  am- 
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pie  experience  in  the  Naval  Hospital  and 
private  practice,  for  three  years,  (since  the 
establishment  of  Baths  in  Dublin,)  lean  as- 
sert that  in  every  instance  where  I  combined 
these  two  remedies,  the  patients  recovered  in 
nearly  half  the  time,  and  with  little  more  than 
one-half  the  mercury  usually  employed  in 
such  cases.  The  bath  was  used  every  day, 
by  which  means  the  system  was  strengthen- 
ed against  the  debilitating:  effects  of  the  mer- 
cury,  and  fortified  against  the  influence  of 
cold.  Thus  may  the  constitution  be  pre- 
served, and  the  cure  of  many  obstinate  dis- 
orders rendered  less  difficult,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  powerful,  though  perfectly 
safe  auxiliary  ;  and  thus  may  be  prevented, 
the  puny  and  degenerate  offspring  of  those, 
who  from  their  shattered,  broken  clown,  and 
enfeebled  constitutions,  caused  by  di  orders 
contracted  in  warm  climates  and  at  home, 
are  obliged  to  undergo  repeated  courses  of 
mercury,  a  necessity  which  seldom  fails, 
even  in  the  strongest  constitutions,  of  pro- 
ducing a  predisposition  to  scrofula,  and 
perhaps  other  diseases  in  their  offspring. 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  no  act  i  f  be- 
nevolence could  be  more  essential  to  the 
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comforts  of  the  community,  than  that  of 
establishing  vapour  baths  for  the  poor,  in 
{ill  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
with  which  this  great  mid  populous  city 
abounds  ;  the  lives  of  many  might  be  saved, 
and  the  expenditure  for  medicine  be  con- 
siderably diminished. 

The  following  case  occurred  to  me  in 

Aug.  1810.    Lieutenant  ,  of  the  Royal 

Navy,  having  used  a  large  quantity  of  Mer- 
cury, was  obliged  to  go  to  sea,  and  while  he 
was  under  its  influence  rashly  plunged  into 
cold  water.  He  was  almost  instantly  seized 
with  excruciating  pains  in  all  his  joints,  a 
contraction  of  his  hands  and  fingers  soon 
followed,  his  appetite  forsook  him,  and  he 
became  extremely  emaciated.  In  this  de- 
plorable state  he  was  sent  to  sick  quarters. 
I  immediately  ordered  him  the  vapour  bath, 
and  after  repeating  it  for  thirteen  times, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days,  he 
perfectly  recovered. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  moist  and  variable  atmosphere,  to  which 
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diir  contiguity  to  the  sea  exposes  us,  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent,  difficult  and  tedious 
complaints  we  have  to  treat.  The  stomach, 
from  the  use  of  antimonials  aud  other  sudo- 
ritics,  is  too  frequently  debilitated,  and  the 
constitution  thereby  injured  ;  should  sudo- 
rifics  therefore  be  deemed  necessary  in  such 
cases,  the  vapour  bath  in  point  of  efficacy 
yields  to  no  drug,  and  as  the  system  does 
not  suffer  by  its  exhibition,  it  deserves  a 
decided  preference. 

Various  obstinate  cases  of  months  stand- 
ing have  occurred  in  the  Naval  Hospital ; 
Rheumatism  beino-  a  disorder  with  which 
sailors  are  frequently  attacked  from  their 
being  so  much  exposed  to  moist  air,  and 
damp  clothing  :  these,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception*, have  recovered  in  a  very  short  time 
by  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath. 

The  following  case  will  shew  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  are  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  this  remedy,  in  calculi  and 
gravelly  complaints.  J — L — a  servant, aged 
about  fifty  years,  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidnies,  which 
extended  down  to  his  thighs,  his  abdomen 
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was  hard  and  swollen,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  pressure  downwards.  He  frequently- 
passed  calculi,  and  always  with  excruciat- 
ing agony  ;  at  length  he  was  seized  with  a 
Paralvsis  that  affected  one  side,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  place,  having  lost 
the  use  of  his  right  arm,  thigh  and  leg.  In 
this  state  he  applied  to  me.  I  ordered  him 
into  the  vapour  bath,  and  after  being  in  it 
for  fifteen  minutes  he  discharged  a  quantity 
of  calculi  and  sand,  with  infinitely  less  pain 
than  on  former  occasions,  and  he  felt  con- 
siderable relief  in  other  respects.  He  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  vapour  bath,  with  some- 
times the  intermission  of  one  or  two  days, 
(occasioned  by  the  wetness  of  the  weather,) 
for  near  three  months.  He  is  now  restored 
to  his  health,  and  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

In  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  and  Diseases  of  the 
knee-joint,  I  have  no  doubt  but  by  a  stea- 
dy perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  remedy- 
great  relief  will  be  obtained. 

After  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  el- 
bow, ancle  and  other  joints,  cases  often 
occur  in  which  the  Surgeon  finds  reduction 
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a  difficult  task  ;  he  is  obliged  to  use  very 
powerful  extension,  in  a  variety  of  directi- 
ons, and  frequently  without  success  ;  and 
after  fractures  of  bones,  where  effusion 
sometimes  remains  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  or  under  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  ; 
and  in  paralytic  limbs,  arising  from  exter- 
nal causes  ;  and  in  cases  of  deafness  arising 
from  cold,  I  have  known  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  vapour  bathing. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  its  efficacy  in  a 
case  of  luxation  of  the  forearm  from  the  hu- 
morus  (the  elbow  joint,)  with  a  fracture  of 
the  olecranon,  occurred  not  long  since  in  a 
sailor,  who  fell  from  the  main  yard  of  the 
foremast  in  a  collier.  The  poor  fellow're- 
mained  for  three  days  without  any  surgical 
assistance,  his  vessel  being  at  sea.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  quay  when  it  came  in, 
and  accidentally  met  him  when  looking  for 
an  hospital  ;  I  enquired  into  his  case,  and 
on  examining  the  arm,  found  the  swel- 
ling and  inflammation  so  considerable  as 
to  threaten  mortification,  and  prevent  any 
attempt  at  reduction  ;  I  recommended  the 
man  immediately  to  try  the  vapour  bath, 
which  he  did,  three  times  a  day  for  four 
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days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  swelling,  &c. 
were  sub Jued,  the  skin  and  muscles  became 
relaxed,  and  the  dislocation  was  reduced 
with  great  facility,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
he  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  arm. 

In  herpes,  scorbutic  eruptions,  and  in 
all  diseases  of  the  skin,  from  the  slightest 
shade  of  diseased  secretion,  to  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  confirmed  lepros}',  the  vapour 
bath  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 

In  scirrhous  tumours  of  the  breast,  and  in 
enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  it  has  been 
used  with  advantage. 

GOUT. 

It  has  been  observed  and  acknowledged, 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  that 
"  persons  who  have  suffered  repeated  pa- 
roxysms of  gout,  very  rarely  became  entire- 
ly  free  from  it  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives."  This  constitutes,  in  common  lan- 
guage, an  incurable  disease;  and  an  opi- 
nion highly  injurious  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  has  unfortunately  sprung 
out  of  this  observation,  "  that  the  gout  is 
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not  only  incurable,  but  that  every  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  patient  is 
attended  with  danger."    This  opinion  has 
paralyzed  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  at  least 
two  hundred  years,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  under  the 
fear  of  doing  mischief  ;  so  that  patience 
and  flannel  have  been  their  only  consolation. 
In  consequence  of  this  supineness  of  the 
regular  practitioner,  gouty  patients  become 
a  prey  to  empirics,  who  feign  many  perni- 
cious remedies  for  their  cure  :  of  this  de- 
scription was  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Puw- 
der,  &c.  which  relieved  indeed  a  few,  but 
they  afterwards  all  died  of  apoplexy — Om- 
nes  ad  inter nicionem  c<esi,  says  Cadogan. 

Since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  Physicians 
seem  to  have  been  afraid  of  gout,  from  the 
unfortunate  events  which  thus  followed  what 
were  considered  as  cures,  and  the  utmost 
usually  done  was  to  protect  the  stomach  ; 
but  a  bolder  practice  has  been  lately  ven- 
tured upon  by  Dr.  Heberden  and  others, 
who  have  written  upon  the  efficacy  of  Bark, 
the  extract  of  Jconita,  of  Cicu/a,  kc.  the 
cold  bath,  leeches,  and  other  topical  appli- 
cations, so  that  the  possibility  of  mitigat- 
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ing  the  torture  of  gout,  is  now  established 
beyond  a  controversy. 

Of  the  several  methods  which  the  more 
active  practice  of  modem  times  has  intro- 
duced, none  seems  better  calculated  to  com- 
bine relief  and  safety  with  general  applica- 
bility, than  the  vapour  bath.  Its  general 
effects  in  rheumatism,  and  other  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  the  relief  ot  tension,  and 
abatement  of  pain,  which  follow  its  use, 
as  well  as  its  extensive  powers  of  restoring 
a  broken  constitution,  afford  strong  grounds 
of  expectation  from  its  application  in  this 
disease.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  a  priori 
reasonings,  which  cannot  quadrate  with  the 
ever  varying  opinions  of  theories  entertain- 
ed upon  so  obscure  a  disease,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  appeal  to  experience,  which  will 
abundantly  exhibit  the  benefit  which  does 
accompany  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

The  following  case,  related  by  Doctor 
Meyers,  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  and  an  eminent 
practitioner  there,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Ho- 
norable Basil  Cochrane  *  on  the  effects  of 

*  See  his  Treatise  on  the  Vapour  Bath. 
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the  Vapour  Bath  on  his  own  person,  must 
carry  conviction  along  with  it. 

From  Dr.  Meyers  to  the  Honorable  Basil 
Cochrane. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  very  polite  attention  to  me,  and 
the  very  beneficial,  as  well  as  agreeable  ac- 
commodation your  kindness  has  afforded 
me,  by  the  use  of  your  invaluable  and  im- 
proved vapour  bath,  when  suffering  under 
severe  lameness  and  indisposition,  from  late 
and  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  demand 
from  me  my  most  particular  acknowledg- 
ment. The  utility  of  the  bath  to  invalids 
of  various  classes,  is  too  obvious  to  urge 
me  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  your 
very  useful  invention.  By  your  machine- 
ry, vapour  of  any  degree  of  heat,  whether 
medicated  or  not,  may  be  conveyed  with 
facility  and  comfort  to  any  part  afflicted, 
and,  when  required,  to  the  whole  body.— 
Every  one  conversant  with  the  innumerable 
ills  that  await  the  human  frame,  must  have 
deplored,  with  me,  the  difficulty,  the  in- 
convenience, the  loss  of  time,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  utter  impossibility  to  obtain  a 
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warm  water  bath  in  the  sick  bed-room,  and 
when  obtained,  how  insufficient  and  diffi- 
cult the  management.  All  this  is  effectually 
obviated  by  your  ingenious  contrivance  ; 
for  in  a  room  of  very  limited  dimensions, 
your  vapour-bath,  to  any  degree  of  heat, 
may  be  introduced  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose the  practitioner  may  have  in  view; 
and  it  is  so  portable,  that  a  servant  may 
transport  it  from  one  room  to  another,  at  a 
minute's  notice.  The  inspection  will  con- 
vince any  one  ;  it  will  therefore  be  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
subject,  as  you  so  generously  intend  mak- 
ing your  plan  public.  The  expense  to  ob- 
.tain  your  apparatus,  will  be  within  the 
power  of  many  :  I  have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, of  its  general  adoption  in  private  fa- 
milies, on  a  small  scale,  and  in  hospitals, 
.for  the  use  of  the  poor,  on  a  larger  one. 
After  eighteen  weeks  painful  confinement 
to  my  chamber,  by  a  most  unrelenting  fit 
of  the  gout,  I  was  induced  by  your  invita- 
tion, and  the  persuasion  of  several  of  my 
medical  friends,  to  be  put  into  my  carriage 
to  inspect  your  vapour  bath.  I  saw  it,  ap- 
proved it,  and  immediately  used  it— and  re- 
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peated  it  for  eight  times,  about  the  heat  of 
]  20  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  continued  its  operation  each  time  twen- 
ty minutes.  On  my  first  trial,  I  was  di- 
rectly solaced  and  eased  from  pain,  and  am 
now  enabled  to  pursue  my  wonted  and  pro- 
fessional occupations  with  ease  and  comfort. 
I  can  now,  without  assistance,  get  in  and 
out  of  my  carriage,  though  on  my  first  visit 
to  you,  I  was  unable  to  do  the  one  or  the 
other  without  much  help  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty,  and  by  the  use  of  crutch-sticks, 
I  got  through  your  hall.  My  general 
health,  since  my  first  visit  to  you,  has 
much  improved  :  the  exercise,  the  variety 
that  has  since  engaged  my  mind,  the  change 
of  air,  from  close  confinement,  has  conjoin- 
ed to  restore  me,  under  heaven,  completely. 
I  am,  therefore,  fully  satisfied  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  vapour  bath,  and  its  ge- 
neral utility  in  a  variety  of  complaints  to 
which  the  animal  ceconomy  is  subject,  when 
judiciously  administered.  But  I  will  now 
conclude  this  long  letter,  without  adding 
any  thing  more  on  this  subject,  as  J  trust 
the  world  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  your 
plan,  which  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  the 
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suffering  part  of  the  community,  and  which, 
by  due  management,  may  and  will  become 
a  lasting  benefit  to  mankind. 

"  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

"  JOSEPH  HART  MEYERS." 

Juhn-strcet,  America  square,  London, 
June  6,  1809. 

To  the  Hon. 'Basil  Cochrane.* 

Another  case  no  less  decisive  occurred  to 
me  lately,  which  I  shall  take  leave  to  briefly 
state,  as  it  so  strongly  confirms  the  Doctor's 
testimony. 

*  This  pentlrman,  who  is  son  of  the  late,  anrl  brother 
of  the  present  Earl  Dundonald,  after  a  long  residence 
hi  InJii,  returned  to  Fin  gland  about  six  years  ago,  with 
it  constitution  very  much  impaired.  His  chest  was  load- 
ed with  phlegm,  he  laboured  under  a  severe  and  almost 
incessant  couijh,  and  h  s  voice,  which  was  feeble  and 
interrupted,  sometimes  failed  him.  After  his  return  to 
h,s  native  country,  with  a  philantrophy  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  humanity,  he  erected  in  his  own  house 
in  Porloian-square,  Loudon,  a  guile  of  warm  and  vapour 
baths,  on  an  improved  plan,  to  which  a  free  and  easy 
access  was  given.  He  was  the  first  of  course  to  try  the 
vapour  bath  on  liisown  person,  and  such  were  the  effects 
it  produced,  and  the  change  it  made  in  his  constitution, 
4-hat  they  appeared  to  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the 
operation  of  magic  i"  he  expectorated  with  ease,  and 
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Captain  .,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 

aged  forty-two,  had  been  confined  to  his 
chamber  for  a  fortnight,  with  gout  in  both 
his  feet :  on  the  27th  April  last,  after  taking 
a  dose  of  medicine,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  sickness,  vomiting,  and  most  excruci- 
ating pain  and  cramps,  with  a  sense  of 
coldness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  I 
had  him  instantly  placed  in  a  vapour  bath, 
heated  to  120  degrees.  In  ten  minutes  the 
vomiting  ceased,  and  his  stomach  retained 
a  draught  of  cinnamon  water,  with  a;ther; 

very  copiously ;  the  stricture  on  his  chest  was  removed, 
he  breathed  freely,  his  cough  left  him,  and  his  whole 
frame  acquired  new  hi  alth  and  vigour. 

As  soon  as  the  effects  of  this  remedy  were  known,  nu- 
ni°rous  app'ications  were  made,  and  such  was  the  ar- 
dour and  zeal  ot  this  truly  benevolent  man  for  the  relief 
of  his  stiffernlg  fe' low-creatures,  that  he  invited  the  whole 
Faculty  of  London  to  witness  its  effects,  and  threw  open 
the  doors  of  his  establishment  to  them,  to  make  such 
experiments  as  thiy  Might  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  excellence.  From  this  gentleman  1  re- 
ceived an  invitation  in  July,  1812,  to  visit  his  establish- 
ment,  and  the  result  of  my  ohserval :ons  at  that  time 
were  in  strict  conformity  with  those  which  followed 
from  my  own  practice  at  home,  and  gave  me  a  st  ll  high- 
er opinion  of  the  general  powers  of  vaponr  bathing  over 
diseases,  hitherto  most  formidable  and  obstinate. 
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and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  so  far  relieved 
from  pain  as  to  be  able  to  get  put  of  the 
bath  without  assistance,  though  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  be  put  into  it.  In  two 
days  after  he  walked  out,  perfectly  recov- 
ered ;  he  however  continued  to  bathe  every 
day  for  a  week,  and  since  that  time  has  had 
no  return  of  his  complaint. 

There  is  another  advantage  I  have  not 
yet  taken  notice  of,  which  the  vapour  pos- 
sesses over  the  warm  bath— I  mean  its  ap- 
plication to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs  ; 
a  surface  which,  if  every  an*  vessel  was 
spread  out,  would  probably  much  more  than 
equal  in  extent  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  :  indeed  some  physiologists  calculate 
this  surface  at  ten  times  that  of  the  body. 
Upon  the  absorbing  powers  of  the  lungs, 
much  has  been  written.  The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Rousseau,  of  the  Island  of  Hispa- 
niola,  of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Chinese  Physicians,* 

*  They  inoculate  their  children  by  putting  some  of 
the  dry  infection  of  the  small  pox  into  a  little  musked 
cotton,  which  thty  put  up  the  nostrils  of  the  child,  and 
then  make  breathe  through  this  contaminated  medium, 
by  wh.ch  means  it  inhales  the  contagion,  and  becomes 
infected. 
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concur  in  shewing  that  the  absorbing  pow- 
ers of  this  organ  afford  a  ready  road  into 
the  system,  botli  for  the  causes  of  disease, 
and  for  the  remedies  which  restore  health. 

Dr.  Darwin  invented  a  box  for  the  ap- 
plication of  powders  to  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  for  the  cure  of  ulcers,  &c.  but  the 
mode  of  impregnating  vapour  with  medi- 
cinal herbs,  has  many  advantages  over  the 
Doctor's  dusting  box.  There  are  few  sub- 
stances, either  vegetable  or  mineral,  which 
may  not  be  dissolved,  and  applied  to  the 
lungs  through  the  medium  of  vapour,  and 
when  exhibited  in  this  form,  they  must  be 
absorbed  with  great  facility. 

The  temperature  necessary  for  the  va- 
pour bath,  and  the  time  for  using  and  re- 
maining in  it,  must  depend  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed.  From  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  suffi- 
cient, in  general ;  but  there  may  be  cases 
where  half  an  hour  will  be  necessary. 

The  temperature  may  be  raised  from  100 
to  1 30  degrees.  Dr.  Kentish,  who  has  an 
establishment  of  Baths  at  Bristol,  and  has 
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written  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject, 
mentions  from  82  to  114  degrees;  but  at 
the  same  time  tc-lls  us,  no  advantage  can  be 
expected  from  using  it  below  the  heat  of 
the  body.    However,  by  varying  the  de- 
gree from  82  to  the  scale  of  the  hot  springs 
at  Bath,  the  benefits  arising  from  those, 
springs  may  be  obtained — that  this  can  be 
done  at  home,  cannot  be  denied — and  that 
the  tepid  springs  of  Mallow  and  other  places 
in  Ireland,  are  equal  to  those  of  Bath  and 
Buxton.    That  the  sulphureous  waters  of 
Lucan,  Swanlinbar,  and  Golden  Bridge,  vie 
with  Harroxvgate ;  and  that  the  chalybeate 
spr,ngs  of  Ballyspellan,  Castleconnel,  and 
Drumkit,  are  confessedly  superior  to  those 
of  Cheltenham,  are  interesting  facts,  candid- 
ly admitted  by  foreign  chemists  and  physi- 
cians, who  have  analyzed  them,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  their  effects.  If, 
therefore,  the  valetudinarians  who  resort 
annually  in  crowds  to  the  watering  places 
in  Britain,  could  be  induced  to  seek  health 
and  amusement  in  their  native  country, 
Lucan  and  Mallow  would  become  places  of 
fashionable  resort,  much  useless  emigration 
would  be  spared,  and  the  immense  sums 
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lavished  at  Bath,  Bristol,  Harrowgate,  and 
Buxton,  being  circulated  at  home,  would 
contribute  in  no  mean  degree  to  the  indus- 
try and  civilization  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people  in  this  country. 

The  best  time  for  using  the  vapour  bath, 
is  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  period  before 
dinner ;  after  the  body  is  properly  dried 
and  rubbed,  the  cool  air  is  grateful,  and 
perfectly  safe  ;  there  is  no  danger  whatever 
from  cold— the  truth  is,  we  are  less  liable 
to  cold  after  warm  or  vapour  bathing,  than 
at  any  other  time,  for  the  increased  circu- 
lation on  the  surface  of  the  body,  keeps  up 
a  great  degree  of  heat,  which  the  non- 
conducting state  of  the  skin  long  pre- 
serves in  the  medium  of  even  a  cold  at- 
mosphere:  that  this  is  a  fact,  experience 
on  my  own  person,  and  observation  of  the 
effects  produced  on  others,  enable  me  to 
affirm;  consequently  the  fear  of  "  catching 
cold"  expressed  on  such  occasions,  is  both 
groundless  and  injurious.  The  reader,  it 
is  hoped,  will  pardon  the  repetition  of  this 
fact :  so  general  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  so  mischievous  the 
errors  in  practice  it  produces,  that  the  truth 
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cannot  too  often  be  inculcated,  in  a  work 
of  this  description. 

In  December,  1812,  when  the.  thermome- 
ter was  below  32  degrees,  I  went  into  a 
steam  bath  heated  to  130,  which  is  five  de- 
grees above  the  burning  land  wind  on  the 
Coast  of  Coromcmdel ;  I  remained  in  it  for 
ten  minutes,  and  after  having  my  body  well 
dried,  without  any  additional  clothing  to 
what  I  am  accustomed  to  wear,  I  walked  to 
Ring's-end  and  back  again,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  two  miles,  without  any  injuri- 
ous consequences ;  on  the  contrary,  I  felt 
invigorated,  and  as  it  were,  defended  from 
the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.* 

From  what  T  have  stated,  it  must  not  be 
concluded,  that  immediate  exposure  to  the 
external  air  in  all  instances,  after  warm  or 
vapour  bathing,  is  safe  :  there  are  excep- 
tions in  several  states  of  disease,  wherein 
the  object  is  to  ensure  an  increase  of  per- 
spiration. In  these  it  is  obviously  our  bu- 
siness to  remove  the  patient  to  bed,  to  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  it;  but,  when 


*  See  the  experiments  of  Foidyce  and  Biagden,  before 
cited,  page  20. 
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the  bath  is  used  for  cleanliness,  refresh- 
ment, or  as  a  luxury,  the  rule  admits  of 
no  exception. 

The  Russian  constantly  plunges  at  once 
from  the  vapour  to  the  cold  bath,  or  ex- 
poses his  body  to  the  rigorous  frost ;  this 
sudden  transition  hardens  him  to  all  the  se- 
verity of  climate,  and  to  every  vicissitude 
of  weather— a  transition  which  seems  un- 
natural and  dangerous  to  us.  And  we  are 
also  told,  by  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montague, 
that  the  Turkish  ladies,  who  do  not  yield 
in  point  of  delicacy,  to  those  of  this  coun- 
try, bear  this  sudden  alternation  of  tem- 
perature equally  well  with  the  Russian  pea- 
sant. She  further  adds,  that  they  continue 
bathing  at  least  four  or  five  hours  together, 
and  without  taking  cold,  they  go  imme- 
diately from  the  hot  bath  to  a  cool  apart- 
ment. 

"  The  Russians,"  says  Dr.  Sanches,*  "  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  owe  their  longevity, 
their  robust  state  of  health,  their  happy 
and  cheerful  temper,  mostly  to  their  baths 
and  the  Doctor  adds,  '*  that  all  indisposi- 
tion arising  from  violent  exercise,  produc- 

*  Physician  to  the  late  Empress. 
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ing  chills,  with  all  the  attendant  bad  conse- 
quences ;  that  inflammations  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  even  if  attended  with  internal 
or  external  tumours  and  fever,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  by  the  Russian  baths: 
also,  in  all  chronic  diseases,  arising  from 
excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  the  gra- 
tifying of  other  pleasures  which  debilitate 
and  enervate  both  the  body  and  the  mind, 
the  attentive  physician  will  find  consider- 
able aid  in  the  use  of  the  Russian  baths." 

Tooke,  in  his  life  of  Catherine,  says 
"  that  the  vapour  bath  is  in  such  general 
use  in  Russia,  as  to  produce  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  physical  character  of  the 
nation." 

Having  thus  briefly  shewn  the  effects  of 
the  Russian  method  of  bathing,  I  shall  take 
a  short  view  of  the  Turkish  manner.  The 
following  beautiful  description  1  have  taken 
from  Savory's  letters  from  Egypt. 

"  The  first  apartment,  in  going  to  the 
bath,  ib  a  large  hall,  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  rotunda,  and  is  op,-n  at  the  top,  to 
give  a  free  circulation  to  the  air.    A  spa. 
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cious  estrade,  or  raised  floor,  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and  divided  into  compartments, 
goes  round  it,  on  which  the  bather  leaves 
his  clothes.    In  the  middle  of  the  buildiri"; 
is  a  jet  d'eau,  which  spouts  from  a  bason, 
and  agreeably  entertains  the  eye.  When 
you  are  undressed,  you  tie  a  napkin  round 
your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  en- 
ter into  a  narrow  passage,  where  vou  begin 
to  be  sensible  of  the  heat.    The  door  shuts 
to,  and  at  twenty  paces  you  open  another, 
and  go  along  a  passage  at  right  angles  with 
the  first :  here  the  heat  increases  :  thev  who 
are  afraid  of  exposing  themselves  suddenly 
to  a  stronger  degree  of  it,  stop  in  a  marble 
hall  in  the  way  to  the  Bath,  properly  so 
called. 

"The  Bath  is  a  spacious  and  vaulted 
apartment,  paved  and  lined  with  marble, 
around  which  are  four  closets.  The  va- 
pour incessantly  arising  from  a  fountain 
and  cistern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itself  with 
the  burning  perfumes,  and  produces  the 
most  agreeable  effects.  Extended  on  a 
cloth  spread  out,  the  head  supported  by  a 
small  cushion,  they  stretch  themselves  free- 
ly in  every  posture,  whilst  they  are  enve- 
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loped  in  a  cloud  of  odoriferous  vapours, 
which  penetrates  into  every  pore.  After 
reposing  there  for  some  time,  until  there  is 
a  gentle  moisture  over  the  whole  body,  a 
servant  comes,  presses  you  gently,  turns 
you  over,  and  when  the  limbs  are  become 
supple  and  flexible,  he  makes  all  the  joints 
crack  without  any  difficulty  :  he  masses  and 
seems  to  knead  the  flesh,  without  making 
you  feel  the  least  pain.  This  operation 
finished,  he  puts  on  a  stuff  glove,  and  rubs 
you  a  long  time.  During  this  operation,  he 
detaches  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  which 
is  running  with  perspiration,  a  sort  of  small 
scale?,  and  removes  the  imperceptible  im- 
purities that  stop  the  pores  ;  the  skin  be- 
comes soft  and  smooth,  like  satin.  He  then 
conducts  you  into  a  closet,  pours  the  lather 
of  perfumed  soap  upon  your  head,  and  re- 
tires. This  closet  is  provided  with  a  cis- 
tern and  two  cocks,  which  supply  hot  and 
cold  water — here  the  bather  washes  himself. 
Soon  after,  the  servant  returns  with  a  depi- 
latory pomatum,  which  in  an  instant  makes 
the  hair  fall  off  the  places  to  which  it  is 
applied  :  both  men  and  women  make  o-ene- 
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mineral  called  Rusma,  (supposed  to  be  an 
oxyd  of  arsenic,)  which  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  :  the  Egyptians  burn  it  lightly,  knead 
it  with  water,  mixing  it  with  half  its  quan- 
tity of  slacked  lime  :  this  greyish  paste, 
applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it  fall  off  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  without  giving  the  slight- 
est pain.  After  being  well  washed  and  pu- 
rified, you  are  wrapped  up  in  hot  linen, 
and  follow  the  guide  through  the  windings 
that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment ;  this  in- 
sensible transition  from  heat  to  cold,  pre- 
vents our  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
it.  On  arriving  at  the  estrade,  you  find  a 
bed  prepared,  and  when  laid  down,  a  child 
comes  to  press  every  part  of  your  body 
with  his  delicate  fingers,  in  order  to  dry 
you  thoroughly.  The  linen  is  changed  a 
second  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the 
callosity  of  the  feet  with  pumice  stone;  he 
brings  a  pipe  and  Mocha  coffee. 

"  Coming  out  of  a  stove,  surrounded  by 
a  hot  and  moist  vapour,  where  the  perspira- 
tion gushed  from  every  limb,  and  trans- 
ported into  a  spacious  apartment,  open  to 
the  external  air,  the  breast  dilates,  and 
you  breathe  with  voluptuousness — perfectly 
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massed,  and  as  it  were  regenerated,  you  ex- 
perience an  universal  comfort  ;  the  blood 
circulates  with  freedom,  and  you  feel  as  if 
disengaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  to- 
gether with  a  suppleness  and  lightness  to 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger  :  a 
lively  sentiment  of  existence  diffuses  itself 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  body,  while 
it  is  lost  in  delicate  sensations,  the  soul 
sympathizing  with  the  delight,  enjoys  the 
most  agreeable  ideas — the  imagination  wan- 
dering  over  the  universe,  which  it  embel- 
lishes, sees  on  every  side  the  most  enchant- 
ing picture,  and  every  where  the  image  of 
happiness.  If  life  be  nothing  but  the  suc- 
cession of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the 
vigour  with  which  the  mind  runs  over  the 
extended  chain  of  them,  would  induce  a 
belief,  that  in  the  two  hours  of  that  deli- 
cious calm  that  succeeds  the  bath,  one  has 
lived  a  number  of  years." 

Bathing,  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as 
with  the  Russians,  makes  a  part  of  their 
daily  wants,  and  is  used  as  a  luxury.  In 
every  town  and  village  there  is  a  public 
bath,  the  use  of  which  has  a  powerful  influ- 
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ence  on  the  health  of  the  people,  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  those  complaints, 
which  would  seriously  afflict  them,  without 
such  prevention,  in  a  climate  where  per- 
spiration is  so  copious,  and  where  frequent 
ablution  is  so  necessary :  by  this  means 
they  avoid  a  number  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
as  well  as  rheumatism,  catarrhs,  and  fevers. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  vapour  bath  is  a  powerful 
and  safe  addition  to  the  means  we  possess 
of  combating  disease.  It  is  singular,  that 
the  civilized  natives  of  Europe  received  the 
small  pox  inoculation  from  the  uncultivated 
people  of  Asia,  and  that  we  are  again  in- 
debted to  the  same  people  for  this  instru- 
ment of  utility  and  comfort :— but  it  has 
been  the  fortune  of  Physic  to  receive  its 
best  instruments  from  the  hands  of  unedu- 
cated experience,  rather  than  from  the  de. 
ductions  of  the  happiest  hypothesis. 
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In  the  foregoing  pages  the  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  state  of  health 
and  constitution  in  which  the  various  kinds 
of  baths  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  some  diseases,  and 
other  circumstances,  in  which  they  may 
prove  injurious  :  and  it  will  appear,  that  in 
many  instances  where  the  cold  bath  is  im- 
proper, the  warm  and  vapour  bath  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  and  vice  versa.  It 
will  also  appear,  that  the  alternate  use  of 
vapour  and  cold  bathing,  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  great  benefit.    He  will  now 
recapitulate,  and  place  in  one  view,  the  dis- 
eases and  other  deviations  from  health,  in 
which  those  remedies  may  be  proper  or 
injurious. 

As  a  general  instruction,  whenever  the 
cold  bath  is  deemed  proper,  the  warm,  te- 
pid, and  cool  bath  should  be  first  used,  as 
a  preparative  ;  the  patient  should  remain  in, 
the  first  and  second  time,  for  ten  minutes, 
and  only  immerse  the  body  for  a  minute  or 
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two,  when  he  proceeds  to  use  the  cool  bath. 
The  bather  should  always  go  into  the  cold 
bath  when  warm,  and  seldom  exceed  one 
plunge ;  this  produces  a  quick  return  of 
warmth,  a  glowing  healthful  appearance  on 
the  countenance,  and  an  additional  flow  of 
spirits — when  this  is  not  denoted,  the  cold 
bath  should  not  be  repeated. 

In  cases  attended  with  fulness  .of  the  ha- 
bit, it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed,  or  take  a 
dose  of  medicine,  before  attempting  the  use 
of  the  bath. 

In  hysteria,  in  epilepsy,  insanity,  hydro- 
phobia, and  other  convulsive  disorders,  the 
cold  bath  has  been  used  with  advantage — 
the  principal  circumstance  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  employment  of  this  remedy  in 
those  complaints,  is  to  use  it  during  the 
paroxysm. 

In  all  disorders  affecting  the  head,  with 
pain,  giddiness,  sense  of  fulness,  hydro- 
cephalus and  deafness,  in  all  diseases  of  the 
breast,  in  asthma,  catarrh,  water  on  the 
chest,  and  every  species  of  consumption, 
in  indigestion,  chronic  pains  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  all  internal  inflammations,  of 
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the  liver,  spleen,  kidnies,  intestines,  &c.  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  joints, 
scrofula,  glandular  swellings,  in  every  spe- 
cies of  dropsy,  and  in  all  eruptive  and  cu- 
taneous diseases,  in  early  infancy,  in  every 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  in  advanced  life, 
the  cold  bath  is  injurious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  warm  and  va- 
pour bath,  properly  regulated,  will  be  found 
principal  agents  in  the  cure  of  most  of  the 
foregoing  disorders,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  required  to 
be  increased,  in  eruptions  of  every  kind, 
in  cedematous  swellings  of  the  limbs,  in 
stiffness  and  contractions  of  the  joints, 
(whether  an  original  disease  or  the  conse- 
quence of  others,)  in  all  those  disorders 
called  nervous,  in  every  case  requiring  a 
course  of  mercury,  in  early  infancy,  in 
the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  in 
the  decline  of  life  to  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
istence,  the  warm  and  vapour  bath  may  be 
used  with  advantage  and  safety. 

The  cases  to  which  the  vapour  bath 
seems  best  adapted,  are  chiefly  gout,  rheu- 
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matism,  palsy,  several  affections  of  the  skin, 
as  leprosy,  and  ulcers  ;  also,  after  disloca- 
tions, and  in  white  swellings  of  the  joints. 
It  is  of  use  in  female  obstructions,  chil- 
blains, tetanus,  dropsy,  diabetes,  strangu- 
lated hernia,  and  inflammations  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  It  is  evident  that  its 
first  effects  would  be  attended  with  danger, 
in  a  plethoric  state  of  the  body,  or  where 
there  is  much  determination  to  the  head--- 
in  such  cases,  therefore,  previous  steps 
must  be  taken  to  remove  plethora  or  re- 
lieve the  head. 

Such  then  are  the  circumstances  which 
regulate  the  practice,  and  ensure  the  uti- 
lity of  bathing.  By  the  perusal  of  these 
pages,  the  Reader,  while  he  is  guarded 
against  the  ill  consequences  of  an  injudici- 
ous, unregulated,  or  unadvised  use  of  a 
powerful  remedy,  may  perceive  grounds 
for  hope  of  success,  in  the  treatment  of 
many  obstinate  and  chronic  complaints, 

by  its  timely  and  guarded  application  

From  the  vapour  bath,  especially,  the 
greatest  expectations  may  be  indulged  in 
the  cases  above  enumerated  ;  for,  unless 
greatly  blinded  by  prejudice,  the  Author 
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has  rather  undervalued  than  overrated  its 
utility.  * 

With  respect  to  the  main  object  of  this 
work,  the  removal  of  prejudices  too  fre- 
quently entertained,  which  impede  the  ge- 
neral benefit  to  be  derived  from  bathing, 
it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  :  like 
other  prejudices,  they  can  only  yield  to 
time,  and  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  this  little 
book,  if  it  succeeds  in  anticipating  that 
period. 


THE  END. 


